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THE Armistice of 1918 had dealt a blow to the old German army 
from which it could hardly recover: the return of the troops to 
_ a disillusioned and impoverished country accelerated the process 
of decay. Political disunion and discontent still further combined 
with financial and industrial pressure to prohibit any regenera- 
tion of that once formidable instrument of war. Then came the 
_ Treaty of Versailles. By the conditions of that Treaty the future 
_ German army was fixed at a strength of 100,000 men who n.ust 
serve on a long-service twelve-year engagement, while, in addi- 
_tion, various stringent conditions very considerably limited the 
effective fighting power of the new creation. Except amongst 
the most advanced circles of the Left; the vast reductions thus 
enforced met with bitter feelings throughout Germany. But the 
internal troubles that culminated in the great inflation of 1922-23 
left no option for Germany but to submit. 


1 The establishment was fixed at seven infantry and three cavalry divisions, 
or sixty-three battalions, sixty-nine squadrons, sixty-five horsed and seven 
tractor-drawn batteries, with a proportion of technical troops. Aerial, gas, 
railway, heavy artillery, and tank units were prohibited. The establishments of 
arms and ammunition stocks were rigidly fixed. 
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As current events have since woven themselves into a back- 
ground of resentful memories and future illusions, Germany’s 
aspirations towards a military resurrection came more and more 
to colour her whole attitude towards the world around her. The 
Allied Commission of Control, appointed by the Treaty to super- 
vise the disarmament of the country, and lodged in Berlin, became 
the object of intense national hatred. From the very outset of 
its activities there is every valid reason for stating that the German 
authorities put obstacles in the way of the fulfilment of the 
Commission’s task, whilst attempts at evasion of the Versailles 
obligations became almost a normal procedure. In the matter 
of arms and aircraft there was perhaps less opportunity for 
imposing upon the Commission, but in the matter of military 
personnel and military spirit analogous rules could not be applied, 
so that it may well be said that the militaristic genius of Germany 
was never eradicated—it was temporarily curbed. Thus it has 
been alleged that even the old Kriegsakademie, the staff college 
of Imperial days, was preserved under a decentralised and camou- 
flaged form ; voluntary associations of old soldiers representing 
old regiments were encouraged by Herr Noske. So by these means 
all the traditions of the past were religiously preserved. 

It is indeed possible to trace the military reincarnation of 
Germany along two channels—the first being the official German 
attitude towards the army as illustrated by public pronounce- 
ments and acts, the second being the clandestine measures 
whereby the actual technical efficiency and reorganisation of a 
new army were to be facilitated and finally brought to fruition. 
The first channel is perhaps in reality the more important, since 
it has led to the inspiration of the whole nation with a martial 
spirit, which is the true danger that now looms behind 
rearmament. So the education of young Germany, has been 
permeated with an almost religious glorification of the triumphs 
of war and by the beatification of German valour. 

Even so, in its beginnings, finer and more restrained senti- 
ments were to prove highly beneficial to the creation of the new 
German army of 1919. By the soldier much that was then done 
can be regarded with sympathetic admiration, if not with whole- 
hearted approval. The first step towards the creation of the new 
German army was the appointment in 1919 of General Walther 
Reinhardt to command a composite brigade which was to serve 
as the nucleus of a new ‘ Reichsheer.’ At the camp of Déberitz, 
near Berlin, Reinhardt set to work and gradually collected his 
first long-service recruits—every one a physically and morally 
picked man. With such material Reinhardt speedily laid the 
foundations of a fine and efficient force. Even now in Germany 


there are old soldiers who can declare with pride that they once 
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served in the ‘ Déberitz Brigade.’ But it was even more the 
spirit that he succeeded in inspiring in his men rather than the 
actual framework of the new force that was remarkable. Still 
more noteworthy is the fact that, owing to prevalent conditions, 
Reinhardt found it both easy and preferable to regard his creation 
as a united national army: henceforth the Reichsheer knew no 
particularist State distinction: it was to represent Germany as 
one whole and to be the servant of a central Government. 

In April 1920 Reinhardt handed over his command to General 
von Seeckt, an able administrator and a competent soldier. 
Though not a Prussian, Reinhardt had devoted all his energies 
to reviving all the soldierly qualities associated with the Prussian 
army of old in his Reichsheer, which became a veritable museum 
of the military past of Germany. Seeckt ably carried on his work 
until, in January 1921, the Minister for Defence, Dr. Gessler, was 
able to state that the new army was complete ; whilst von Seeckt 
added, ‘ The Reichsheer is now a finished creation. A new chapter 
of German army history is opened.’ In spite of many difficulties, 
Seeckt’s creation can be acclaimed as a striking success. Since 
his time the quality of the Reichsheer has never deteriorated ; 
recruits have been so plentiful that the authorities have only 
had to pick and choose ; the cream of the nation is embodied in 
its ranks, A remarkable, perhaps the most remarkable, charac- 
teristic of Seeckt’s army was its clear dissociation from current 
politics ; to such effect was this so that it was to stand literally 
neutral even through the political chaos of early 1933. 

For ten years the Reichswehr, as it was now generally styled, 
went steadily on its way, improving its training and fitting 
itself for the dual réle which Seeckt had foreseen, First, it might 
need to serve as a corps of picked troops, relying on their quality 
alone to face greatly superior numbers with success ; secondly, 
it might be required to act as a ‘ Fuhrerheer’—i.e., an army of 
leaders and commanders—should the country ever need to raise 
a large popular host in a moment of emergency. Its training 
became more effective as time went on ; the ‘ forbidden ’ weapons 
and machines—gas, tanks, aircraft, and the like—were always 
imagined or, where possible, have been represented by dummies. 
German military thought resumed its studies of future warfare, 
taking into its purview every improvement and new weapon 
now known to armies that are not shackled by Treaty restric- 
tions. 

Outside the army German military aspirations were also 
leaving their impression on the people. In Germany, as had 
happened in Japan, in the Soviet Union and in Italy, the educa- 
tion of the young became a matter of great concern. Clearly it is 
through this medium that the future outlook of a nation can most 
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readily be moulded. In Germany, therefore, the Jugendertichti- 
gung (or the ‘ strengthening of the young’) soon began to loom 
large on the national horizon. To some people the idea appeared 
to be needed as a means of ‘ social uplift’; to them it seemed an 
effective manner of checking Communism ; but to the majority 
it unquestionably appealed as the straight road to national 
regeneration in a military sense, or, as one German writer puts it, 
‘ the first step towards the gradual loosening of the fetters of the 
forcible peace of Versailles.’ The idea rapidly grew in intensity, 
and so far gripped the nation that, in September 1932, the Presi- 
dent issued a statement by which he assembled a Reichskura- 
torium (or board) to standardise and superintend the entire 
process of physical training whereby German youth as a whole 
was to be moulded. ‘ The youth of Germany,’ stated the Presi- 
dent, ‘is the future of our race. The hardening of the body, 
the education of youth to discipline, love of order, comradeship, 
and readiness to self-sacrifice for the community, are tasks which 
it is the duty of the State to assume.’ This decree gave immense 
satisfaction to the growing number of Germans who, by reason of 
the trend of politics and of prevalent disunion, looked to a restora- 
tion of compulsory universal military service as a panacea for 
social and other ills. 

Such a view of the training of youth is not new. Philosophers 
have sought to discover a ‘ moral equivalent for war,’ and in so 
doing have generally ended by electing some form of common 
social service. But in Germany the distinction between this type 
of soldierly education in a broad sense and military training, 
unashamed and unadulterated, has come to be whittled down to 
a mere shadow. In practice, the militaristic bias in all these 
juvenile exercises and ‘ defence sports’ is not far to seek, even 
though some regard may be paid to the letter of the law—that is, 
the Treaty of Versailles. Numerous organisations had already 
existed in Germany for bringing up the young much as the Boy 
Scout movement is doing all the world over. Outstanding among 
these was the organisation founded by Baldur von Schirach, an 
enthusiast who dreamed of the resurrection of the Fatherland. 
All these organisations grew and prospered until unified, under 
the Nationalist-Socialist régime, into the body now known as the 
Hitlerjugend. The groundwork prescribed for training the young 
was largely based on the practice of the Wehrsport (or ‘ defence- 
sport ’), which in several respects could not be distinguished from 
physical training for the profession of arms. The encourage- 
ment of this Wehrsport extended yet further until it spread to all 
establishments which provide training for the young as well as 
for adolescents. 

Another step was the introduction of instruction in the 
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‘science of defence ’ in all higher schools throughout Germany. 
After the war of 1870 it had already been pointed out' that a 
serious defect in the conduct of that campaign had been revealed 
in the ignorance of statesman and soldier alike of their reciprocal 
parts in the common task of war. After 1918 this lack of under- 
standing, both in the politician and in the soldier, was recognised 
to be yet more serious and to have contributed in no small 
measure to defeat. This new subject of education was then 
designed to remedy this weakness. So far as it goes, and in theory, 
there may not be so much fault to be found with the curriculum. 
That it goes perilously near infringing Article 277 of the Versailles 
Treaty is admitted by Germans themselves ; but they salve their 
conscience by claiming that the subject is treated solely from a 
political and theoretical angle, and that no military exercises 
are permitted therein. They further point to the actual military 
training which enters into the education of the French boy. 
Be that as it may, there is no doubt that the curriculum does lend 
itself to abuse, and that fanatics such as Professor Banse, of 
Brunswick, both in speech and in writing, exceeded the already 
weakened limitations of Article 277 of the Treaty. Although 
these may constitute genuine exceptions, the whole tenor of 
this ‘scientific’ teaching, when coupled with the more bare- 
facedly Chauvinist exercises, parades, and speeches that are being 
habitually stage-managed for the benefit of the young in present- 
day Germany, are very far from giving the impression that the 
young German is now brought up in a pacifically inclined atmo- 
sphere. And this impression is further enhanced by the flood of 
literature that was, and still is, instinct with a spirit that can only 
be regarded as purely militarist in character. 

In the meantime, the discontent felt in competent circles 
over the low establishment of the Reichswehr was gradually 
aggravated and spread by the tedious discussions that were 
taking place at Geneva regarding European disarmament.. The 
declarations made by M. Briand on behalf of France in 1927 
seemed to allay German impatience in the matter of her status in 
defence matters. But subsequent disappointment of her expecta- 
tions led Germany to further measures which could only be 
interpreted as designed to rectify her military inferiority. From 
the conception of the ‘defence’ training of youth, as outlined 
above, it was no far cry to a claim for the restitution of universal 
training for the adult. The first step was a demand, now put forward, 
that, if the victorious Powers of 1918 did not propose to disarm 
according to the spirit, let alone the text, of the Versailles Treaty, 
Germany must be granted an increased military establishment. 
The figure for such an increase came to be fixed for an augmenta- 
tion of the Reichswehr from 100,000 to 300,000 men. Nothing 
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much was said of terms of service nor of any proposed organisa- 
tion—a serious omission from the purely military standpoint. 

The problem before Germany was not easy to solve, for a 
return to a pre-war military establishment based on two-year 
service with the colours and on nation-wide recruitment was ruled 
out definitely, partly owing to the certainty of foreign opposition 
and partly because of financial stringency. Still, there was not 
wanting a vast body of opinion which saw in Germany’s huge 
droves of unemployed an immense reservoir of potential recruits 
immediately at hand. It was urged that military training would 
alone save these men from moral and physical decadence. There 
followed a spate of speeches and writings all calling for the 
reinstitution of universal military training. Had it not been the 
salvation of Germany in 1813? Had it not been the source of 
her triumph in 1870? By her armed strength alone would Ger- 
many regain her place among the nations and the respect of the 
world. 

At length Germany claimed the right to put into force the 
concessions to her in the shape of an augmentation to be made in 
the Reichswehr—only on the understanding, however, that this 
increase should consist of short-service troops. On the other 
hand, Germany was prepared to admit that existing limitations 
imposed on ‘heavy’ and other weapons should persist ; and, 
lastly, that the long-service Reichswehr should suffer some decrease 
in numbers. Accordingly it came as no great surprise when the 
President at the inauguration of the Kyffhauser Military Associa- 
tion on January 15, 1933, in Berlin stated in the course of his 
speech : 


I would once more declare that we desire but the same measure of 
security as other countries, and that I consider universal military service 
as Our most meritorious aim. Different circumstances necessitate different 
measures. I therefore have in mind a ‘ militia.’* But you may rest 
assured that whatever may be the outward form of our future defence 
force, it will always remain animated with the spirit which was and is 
now its very own. Tradition, such as we understand it, is shackled neither 
by numbers nor exterior shape. 


No doubt could exist that this term ‘ militia’ was a sop to the 
ex-Allied Governments, to pacifists all the world over, and to the 
League of Nations, to which Germany at that time still belonged. 

In putting forward this scheme von Hindenburg was but 
tepeating what had been stated before. Even in June 1931 von 
Seeckt, in addressing a gathering of students at Munich, had put 
into plain language the conception of the future German army 
that he had long cherished : 
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As to the outward form of our future army [he said] there can be no 

possible. doubt. In one shape or another universal compulsory service 
will be restored. Nothing can replace that form of service. First we must 
create an army, small, if need be, but highly trained ; by its side there will 
be some organisation resembling a militia. 
In August 1932 von Schleicher, in addressing a memorandum on 
the equality of armaments to the French Government, wrote 
to a similar effect. This division of forces into two distinct 
categories had long been a pet theme of von Seeckt. As he fore- 
saw the development of armies, he deemed it essential to keep 
on one side the highly effective long-service troops, capable of 
handling every scientific adjunct of warfare, fit to undertake the 
maximum bodily exertion ; while by its side there should exist 
a‘ popular ’ army fit to undertake minor work in the field, ready 
to mobilise at due notice for all tasks of a less strenuous nature or 
calling for a less skilled personnel. The basic principle is that 
there should be inequality in length and nature of training to 
correspond to the inequality in the tasks a modern army may be 
called upon to perform. The idea of a militia, however, proved 
far from meeting with universal approval. Much ink was spilt in 
Germany in order to prove that a ‘ militia,’ properly speaking, 
would fail in its purpose. History was ransacked, from the 
French revolutionary epoch of 1792 down to 1918, for examples 
to demonstrate the weaknesses of extemporised or short-service 
armies. 

Much stress was laid on the necessity for a small long-service 
‘cadre’ army to supply much that might be lacking in the 
short-service force, as well as to supply the highly trained force 
required for certain operations of modern war. The General 
Staff was to be reconstituted, the ban on the ‘ forbidden,’ arms 
and weapons was to be raised, whilst freedom for fortifying her 
frontiers, with an abolition of the ‘ demilitarised’ Rhineland 
zone, must be obtained. The parallel existence of the Reichswehr 
of 100,000 with the militia of 300,000 was put forward by military 
authorities as a desirable and practical scheme. A system of 
national military labour was to be instituted as a complement to 
the new armed forces. 

The declaration made in December 1932 by the ex-Allied 
Governments, whereby Germany virtually received equality of 
status and the right to increase her Reichswehr, was accepted in 
Germany as the signal for putting into execution the scheme for 
the expansion of her army. A historic blunder was perpetrated 
by the ex-Allies in not seizing the opportunity to settle the 
matter then and there. Events in German politics were moving 
quickly. Social and economic discontent were reinforcing the 
political grievance. Germany was in the dangerous condition in 
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which all individual dissatisfaction coincided with a national 
cause, 

At this juncture occurred the National-Socialist coup d’éat of 
1933, and with the consequent growth of the Hitlerite Sturm 
Abteilungen and Schutzstaffeln the German defence problem soon 
entered upon a new phase. The political turmoil following on 
the Reichstag election complicated the issue. The ‘S.S.” (the 
black-shirted élite of the National-Socialist movement) could not 
be slighted by the creation of a rival force. The ‘S.A.’ (the brown 
shirts) were too numerous and too valuable to be overlooked. It 
seemed that these corps must become the new militia, and little 
doubt exists that the heads of the Brown Shirt army took this 
more or less for granted. But the authorities controlling the Reichs- 
wehyr did not altogether welcome the new ‘troops.’ The Reichswehr 
officers were in command of a magnificent body of men; they 
would never consent to see it infected with a virus such as that 
which had manifestly borne fruit in the Brown Shirt organisa- 
tions. Better take the ploughboy from the farm or the young 
worker from the factory than the hooligan or unemployed street 
loafer who had been parading the towns in a state of political 
frenzy. The German military Press whole-heartedly expressed 
approval of the ‘ revolution’; it could scarcely fail to do so in 
so far as the new régime put forward so strong a cause for national 
regeneration and for a higher status for Germany among world 
Powers. The Hitler Government, under the egis of the aged 
President, showed itself most friendly disposed towards the 
Reichswehr and the military classes generally. But the German 
officer is nothing if not professionally minded, and, although 
General von Blomberg, the Minister for Defence, was able to 
issue cordial manifestos of confidence in the Hitler Government, 
the attitude of the Reichswehr at large towards the ‘ Brown Shirt’ 
organisation did not alter. Although very little has been uttered 
in public—and no reference has been made to this subject in the 
Press—it is probable that the rise of Hitlerism and of the para- 
military organisations, which virtually brought the Fuhrer to 
power, may be regarded as a weighty cause leading to the eclipse 
of the idea of a German militia. 

In the autumn of 1933 came the secession of Germany from 
the League of Nations. With that gesture any lingering hesita- 
tion remaining in the German mind as to the expediency of pro- 
ceeding to a rearmament seems to have receded still further. On 
the contrary, Germany believed that, now freed from the ties of 
Geneva, she could rearm freely. No scruples need further restrain 
her to follow the glorious example of 1807-13 ; the only restrain- 
ing influence was fear lest Western Europe should resent too bold 
a progress in that direction. The first step was, therefore, to 
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reorganise some semblance of a standing army and to resuscitate 
a wider military service. It is indeed amazing how far in popular 
German estimation the professional soldier could be made out 
as unworthy of his trade and country; the paid soldier was 
branded as no better than a hired cut-throat : the same writers 
who expatiated upon the glory of the mercenary troops of the 
great Frederick were the first to revile the principles of the 
‘hireling’ army of modern Germany. The demand for a reintro- 
duction of universal service became more vocal; the military 
Press became quietly and confidently prophetic as to the rise of 
anew army. The clamour for the revival of the old military 
system has become an act of faith. 

The idea of a militia being abandoned, a return was made to 
the original plan of a 300,000-man army much under the condi- 
tions which Germany claimed to have obtained from France. 
Little has been made public as to how much was accomplished 
in this direction, but it is certain that in April 1934 the first 
batch of recruits to expand the Reichswehr to an establishment of 
300,000 men was selected. The terms of service are to be eighteen 
months with the colours, but the exact composition of the new 
regiments is not yet clear; no definite statement was pub- 
lished as to the future intentions of the new Government. It 
would appear doubtful if, for the present, any reduction in the 
Reichswehr or its disintegration into training cadres is in any way 
probable. 

But the expansion of the Reichswehr brought to a head 
the discontent felt in the Brown Shirt army at its exclusion 
from the new force. This feeling was probably the main cause 
for the intrigue against the Fiihrer, as a result of which the 
shootings of June 30 took place, to be followed by the virtual 
disbandment of the ‘ Brown Shirts’ as a ‘ political army.’ 

From its inception the Hitler régime had seemed inclined to 
strengthen the position of the Reichswehr. Not the Treaty of 
Versailles alone became the target of German military reform. 
Here and there in many lesser directions some kind of return to 
the old Imperial military system has been noticeable. Emblems, 
flags, cockades and titles went back to former usage. Symp- 
tomatic of the process is the repeal of article 156 of the 
Weimar Constitution, whereby all appeals against sentences 
imposed by military courts should be addressed to the President : 
a return was made to the pre-war law, whereby military justice 
stood outside civilian law. 

Other symptoms significant of further developments were 
not wanting. The defence estimates for 1934-35 amounted to 
about 900,000,000 marks (at gold parity, {45,000,000), The navy 
received over 230,000,000 marks; the Reichswehr was allotted 
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650,000,000 (an increase of over 35 per cent. on 1933) ; from other 
sources the Air Ministry obtained 40,000,000 (an increase of nearly 
170 per cent. on 1933). In addition, there were shown items 
totalling 450,000,000 marks (police, storm troops, defence sports, 
etc.) which might well be regarded as probably military in character. 
A close analysis of these various items can only lead to the con- 
clusions that the navy was spending heavily on new construction ; 
that the army was increasing its effectives and acquiring the 
“forbidden ’ weapons ; that the Air Ministry was organising a 
large national air service. 

The establishment of compulsory ‘labour’ service was yet 
another innovation of the Hitlerite Government. Although 
from a strictly military standpoint its importance may have 
been altogether exaggerated, it has a dual significance in German 
eyes which could not be overlooked. In the first place, it seemed 
to supply that corrective to the habits of idleness which the 
abolition of conscription had engendered in Germany and the 
growing measure of unemployment had intensified. In the 
second place, it supplied an invaluable foundation whereupon 
to erect the superstructure of an industrial conscription in the 
event of war. It is easy to sympathise with the former motive, 
just as no objection could be raised to the second, in view of what 
has been done in that direction in the United States, France and 
Italy. But as part of a whole movement it can but breed mistrust. 

The training of the recruits taken in April was proceeding apace 
under conditions of the strictest secrecy. The new men were 
segregated in ‘training’ units which not even neutral visitors, 
who could not be suspected of anti-German or anti-Nazi sym- 
pathy, were able to see at work. 

In these circumstances, with all this and much other evidence 
accumulating as to the remilitarisation of Germany, it is not 
surprising that, following on a question raised by Mr. Winston 
Churchill as to the adequacy of British defence measures, Mr. 
Baldwin should have made his now well-known statement in the 
House of Commons on November 28. This statement, which 
alluded to Germany’s military preparations, summarised the 
situation in the sense in which it has been portrayed above. 
Before making public this statement, which may be regarded as 
the deliberate pronouncement of His Majesty’s Government, a 
copy of its contents was presented to the Féhrer in Berlin by the 
British Ambassador. It is not without interest to note that on 
receiving it Herr Hitler is alleged to have given vent to a passionate 
outburst. From this statement it was but a step to the publica- 
tion of the White Paper which preceded the presentation of the 
British Estimates for Defence to the House of Commons. This 
was followed by the invitation to Germany to participate in an 
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‘ Air Pact of Non-aggression to be entered into by the Western 
Powers.’ 

In January 1934 it was the turn of the black-shirted S.S. It. 
was disarmed, reduced to a shadow, whilst its better elements 
were to be absorbed into the Reichswehr. The latter, having 
now the Fuhrer at its head, stood out as the unquestioned 
arbiter of Germany’s destiny. It was now time for Germany to 
come out into the open : concealment of the further steps she was 
taking to secure her rearmament would have been useless. She 
now claimed that she must be treated as an equal sovereign State. 
The Féhrer notified to the various Powers, following on the dis- 
cussion and adoption of two-year service of conscripts in France, 
that Germany had begun to raise an air force on March 1. This 
declaration was followed on March 16 by the announcement that, 
since the various Powers who had secured the disarmament of 
Germany at Versailles in 1919 were not carrying out their pledges, 
Germany must reintroduce conscription and raise an army of 
500,000 men organised in twelve army corps of thirty-six divisions. 

Such is the development of the German army that is to be. 
What of the air? Since all military aviation was forbidden to 
Germany by the Treaty of Versailles, it is far more difficult to 
give any consecutive narrative of the inception of this new 
German air force, because everything connected with aviation 
in Germany has been shrouded in the maximum of secrecy. 
Nevertheless, there can be no alternative to the assumption that 
work has been in progress for the creation of an air force during 
many years past. The output of the German aviation industry 
and the state and outward appearance of the air units that paraded 
in Berlin on March 16 are alone sufficient evidence of what has 
been achieved. It is also legitimate to draw attention to the 
semi-military complexion of the numerous aeronautical clubs 
and flying schools of Germany; to the uniforms and martial 
characteristics of their members; to the aero-engines of a purely 
combatant nature being sold to foreign customers; to similar 
engines being bought abroad ; to the network of ‘ air offices ’ now 
established throughout Germany on a plan that certainly bears 
an all but declared military impress. In addition, there has swept 
over the country a wave of enthusiasm regarding possible air 
defence, including the education of the population in all the 
details of preventive measures against gas warfare. 

Of official German statements there are scarcely any. In 
October 1933 General Goering, the newly appointed Air Minister, 
in an interview granted to a French journalist, is reported to 
have said : 


I want to show that we need a minimum of defensive arms in the air as 
on land and water. I ask for a little fleet of aeroplanes too light to serve 
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as bombers, and even, if it is desired, with only a small fuel supply prevent- 
ing long flights. These little chaser ‘planes, no use for attacking, would 
serve me against aggressors, 

At a memorial ceremony to Oswald Boelcke, the celebrated 
German war aviator, General Goering repeated his claim, which, 
he declared, must be conceded. Oh, innocent Goering! Like 
the housemaid who is crying for forgiveness over her unwanted 
babe ‘ because it is such a tiny thing,’ are you not forgetting 
that these little strangers have a persistent habit of growing 
larger and larger as the years go on? “Yet already in 1928 
General Niessel, in France, drew attention to the fact that the 
official German army regulations were obviously being based 
on the assumption that aircraft would be available to support 
their troops in war: the various types of aircraft-fighter, 
reconnaissance and bomber, are all specifically quoted by Niessel 
as being named in correct proportion to army divisions and 
corps. In 1934 General Armengaud, writing in the Revue des 
Deux Mondes, estimated that Germany must be regarded as 
a great air Power of the future; already, he declared, she 
possessed an air force numbering some hundred machines. 
Finally, on November 28, 1934, Mr. Baldwin stated in the House 
of Commons that Germany already possessed some 600 to 1000 
aircraft available for combatant purposes. 

Let us examine the ‘ open’ side of the question. No sphere 
of German activity was penalised more heavily by the Treaty of 
Versailles than that of aviation. The air forces surviving the 
Armistice were obliterated ; the future defence forces of Germany 
were to possess no aircraft of any sort or kind. Further, when 
Germany at length began to think of constructing new civilian 
aircraft, various fresh obstacles were placed in her path, the most 
serious being the restrictions imposed on the design of any future 
machines. These conditions were conveyed to the German 
Government in 1922 by the Council of Ambassadors, and until 
1926 they were rigidly enforced. It was then realised that the 
situation was growing impossible, and a new agreement was made 
whereby Germany regained her full liberty both in the matter of 
aerial navigation and as regards construction of aircraft. But 
meticulous restrictions, designed to prevent German civil air- 
craft, flying schools and clubs alike, from being employed for 
anything approaching a military purpose, were renewed. That 
the limitations thus imposed on Germany’s aviation in 1922 
proved galling to her amour-propre and irksome to her aspirations 
goes without saying, but she was in no position to kick at the 
pricks. Germans consoled themselves in two ways : first, by the 
development of gliding and sail-planing ; secondly, by the evolu- 
tion of the small, light aeroplane. In both directions German 
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thoroughness and inventiveness were to accomplish much that 
was noteworthy. ; 

Gliding had been practised in Germany since 1906, when Herr 
Lilienfeld, who subsequently came to a fatal end in the course of 
his experiments, began to study the use of the glider. In 1922 
the practice of gliding became a popular sport, and its practice 
has since made rapid progress. In addition, aerial navigation 
with airplanes devoid of all motive power became a recognised 
pastime. These movements spread throughout Germany, until 
gliding and sail-planing clubs are now numerous and enthusi- 
astically supported. The importance of the sport from a purely 
military standpoint is very considerable, since a pilot skilled 
in gliding or sail-planing will generally pick up the use of power- 
driven aircraft in a very short time ; in fact, in certain cases it is 
said that a single hour’s instruction is sufficient to convert the 
skilled glider into a passable pilot. No more need be said than 
that the practice of gliding and the coming of the light aeroplane 
have gone far to produce a remarkable growth of ‘ air-minded- 
ness’ in Germany whilst creating a reserve of potential war 
pilots. 

In view of the relaxation of restrictions, and still more of 
their infractions, which passed unpenalised, it proved easy for the 
German Press to renew its jeremiads as to the hopeless state of 
defencelessness in which Germany found herself as the result of 
an iniquitous treaty and of the subsequent jealousy of the ex- 
enemy Powers: the immense strides made by German con- 
structors, the growth of civil air communications based on 
German airports, the skill of German pilots, all were being 
lauded to the skies. Thinly disguised propaganda for the 
creation of a new German air fleet found a fertile soil; the 
detailed reports concerning the growth of great aerial armadas in 
France, Italy, Poland and Czechoslovakia hastened the growth 
of the germs so plentifully spread by the Press. 

In the meantime, commercial aviation has made great head- 
way in Germany. It may be that the surrender of her commercial 
shipping combined with the loss of her colonies has caused 
Germany to turn to the air as an outlet for her thwarted ambitions 
overseas ; but her vision and the scale of the organisation of her 
air services are alike remarkable. German commercial air-lines 
serve not only German territory alone, but radiate far into all 
neighbouring countries; her connexion by air-lines with the 
Soviet Union alone is extensive and thorough. In 1933 the 
Deutsche Lufthansa, the greatest of German aerial undertakings, 

* This form of aerial navigation depends on the utilisation of upward-flowing 


air currents, these movements of the air being caused chiefly by solar heat or 
the approach of storms. 
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was maintaining forty-five services, seven of which were run 
exclusively for mails and freight. The daily distance flown by 
the Lufthansa’s aircraft exceeded 23,000 miles. There are now 
twelve major airports in Germany, all Jaid out on’a modest modern 
plan, and managed with characteristic efficiency. In addition, 
there exist some sixty-five landing-grounds, including seaplane 
stations on the North and Baltic Seas. The types of the machines 
employed on these services are not without interest, as they cer- 
tainly include models that might conceivably easily be modified in 
constructional plan and details so as to serve combatant purposes, 
Among the heavy passenger-carrying machines might be named 
the latest Junkers ‘G. 38’; a smaller twin-engine type, carrying 
six passengers at 150 miles per hour for 400 miles ; another three- 
engined monoplane, with a speed of about 170 miles per hour, a 
ceiling of 19,000 feet, and a range of over 500 miles ; lastly, there 
is the|new ‘ H.E. 70,’ with a speed of 230 miles, a ceiling of 
19,000 feet, and a carrying capacity of six. In addition, there 
are a series of high-performance ‘ mail-carriers ’ of about 160 miles 
per hour and of long cruising range. Among these latter types 
are some that approximate closely to bombing aircraft in their 
characteristics. Germany had set her stage and furnished it in 
such a fashion that transformation from civil to military aviation 
could be carried out with the minimum of dislocation and the 
greatest rapidity ; although it is still true that the creation of a 
great ‘army of the air’ would take some time, probably a few 
years, to carry through. 

Now let us ask ourselves what Germany means with this 
rearmament. Germans, being what they are, are not likely to 
lift a finger to take any aggressive military action again—unless, 
indeed, they are seriously provoked thereto—until they are ready 
for such a move. They are too thorough, too methodical ; and 
the German soldier has far too great a respect for solid might and 
numbers to take such incalculable risks as he would be doing by 
rushing into war under present conditions; he does not consider 
himself prepared to plunge into the maelstrom at the present 
moment. The cynic may see in the present divergence between 
official Government pronouncements and current militaristic 
manifestations a clear proof that the German is merely biding his 
time. Small wonder ! 

If the writings of the German military world of the present day 
are of any value in solving this problem of the future, then, 
indeed, it may be asserted that there is little change of outlook 
in influential and military circles towards war. The German is 
too imbued, by imstinct, by tradition and by practice, with a 
profound belief in force to undergo such a sudden metamorphosis. 
German technical writers, after examining minutely the circum- 
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stances of modern war, cannot see their way to renouncing the 
philosophy of force which is represented in the writings of Clause- 
witz, Moltke, and Schlieffen. They still point to Clausewitz’s 
pronouncements on such themes as The Armament of the Nation 
and The Conditions of Power, in order to show that the great 
military battle is still the main road to victory in war, and thereby 
to success, in a conflict of nations. They have studied ‘ economic 
warfare,’ ‘ psychological warfare,’ and ‘aerial warfare’ to some 
purpose. Yet they cannot abandon their old-time faith in the 
victory to be gained only by the use of the armed land forces of 
the nation. To some extent this opinion may be nearer the truth 
in the case of an armed struggle between Germany and France 
than it would be in the event of war between Germany and Great 
Britain. That is of little account: the importance of such a 
view lies in the fact that the German has not ceased to believe 
in the great armed forces which, in the nineteenth century at 
any rate, were the source of his victories and of his vertiginous 
rise to power. But, mindful of the Great War, he foresees in the 
future an army complete with every weapon that modern science 
and invention can place at its disposal. Gas, tanks, aeroplanes— 
every adjunct that can increase the power of the military instru- 
ment is to be acquired. Behind that instrument stands the 
national will to conquer. And now, as we behold destiny shaping 
both policy and acts in Germany, we realise that this will to 


conquer has been for some years in process of creation; the 
instrument of war is being forged. Whether or not these condj- 
tions will make for European peace can only depend on factors 
which are not of a military nature. 


H. DE WATTEVILLE. 
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NATIONAL GOVERNMENT AT THE 
CROSS-ROADS 


THE unpopularity of the National Government throughout the 
country must be ranked as a remarkable phenomenon even in the 
history of democracy. Elected as it was at one of the most critical 
moments of our history, it also took office on the crest of a wave 
of popular enthusiasm to which it is difficult to find a parallel 
in the records of Parliament. Nor can it be said that it has failed 
in the tasks then entrusted to it. On the contrary, it must be 
admitted on all sides, not merely that it has admirably fulfilled 
the main purpose for which it was formed, the restoration of the 
financial credit of the country, but also that no Government of 
the century has a comparable record of sane and constructive 
legislation. 

It is probable that in the distracted year 1931 any action, 
however drastic, would have commended itself to a nation which 
had begun to despair of finding in normal politics a way of escape 
from the profound dangers in which it found itself. But, in spite 
of the manifest temptation, the Government never for a moment 
surrendered to the modern cult of action for action’s sake; 
instead, by a judicious combination of caution and of daring, 
within the strict framework of parliamentary practice, it brought 
about the recovery of which we are now witnesses without the 
loss to anyone of a single constitutional liberty. No other country 
or Government has been able to achieve as much, and it might 
reasonably be supposed that the Government to which so much 
of the credit is due should be able at this moment to face a general 
election without undue alarm. As we all know, this is not at 
present the fact, and it is worth while analysing why it is that if 
the Government went to the country to-day it would in all prob- 
ability lose some 250 of the 509 seats that it holds at the present 
moment. 

It is true that the by-elections have not resulted in the loss 
of very many seats to the Opposition. To a large extent this is 
fortuitous, since by chance the vast majority of the seats which 
have become vacant were safe Tory strongholds which even the 
worst of candidates would have found it hard to lose. In many 
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of these by-elections this last consideration was vitally necessary 
for success. Nevertheless, an analysis of the voting, even where 
the Government was successful, is not encouraging to its sup- 
porters. As was to be expected, the panic vote of 1931 has 
completely disappeared. Such a vote will never be repeated in 
normal circumstances. But, what is much more serious, the 
vitally important floating vote which seems now to have become 
the deciding factor in any election is being withheld from the 
party which should in theory make a special appeal to it. The 
rival political caucuses of the Conservative and Labour Parties 
are now approximately equal in strength throughout the country. 
Each may count on obtaining roughly 8,000,000 votes apiece, 
even in elections of the most unfavourable character. The 
appeal of the National Government did not materially reduce the 
vote of the Labour caucus in 1931; the Government’s over- 
whelming success was due almost entirely to the support given to 
it by the middle party of former Liberals and Right Wing sup- 
porters of Labour. That support, on which it must again depend, 
has now disappeared. It is not being given to any other party 
in the State. The Labour Party seems to be making no headway 
whatsoever at the moment. But it is becoming increasingly 
plain that this middle opinion is shifting gradually to the Left, 
and that, unless the Government can effect a radical change in 
the situation, Labour will stand a reasonable chance of attracting 
a sufficient number of these non-party voters to give it a sporting 
chance of a clear majority at the next election. 

It will presumably be helped in this ambition by the virtual 
extinction of the Liberal Party. Amid the other alarums and 
excursions of the Wavertree musical comedy little attention was 
paid to what seemed to me the most fundamental lesson of that 
by-election. Wavertree, in Liverpool, is largely dependent on 
the shipping trade. The fiscal policy of the Government must be 
blamed for some (and can plausibly be blamed for all) of the 
depression in the shipping trade. A more suitable constituency 
in which to preach the pure gospel of Free Trade could hardly be 
found in England. Yet the very able, hardworking Free Trade 
Liberal candidate could only secure some 4000 votes and for- 
feited his deposit. It is difficult, in face of that result, to disagree 
with the candidate’s own comment, ‘ People do not seem to be 
interested in Liberalism any longer.’ The disintegration of the 
Liberal Party and the consequently increased importance of the 
vote which owns no party allegiance are the two main factors 
which any Government desiring to obtain power must of necessity 
take into account. 

As I have already pointed out, the Government has lost the 
one and has not yet obtained the other, and it may well ask 
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itself the reasons for its failure. The first and most obvious is 
that the Government is going through a phase common to all 
Administrations which enjoy a long life. The enthusiasm of the 
first years has departed and the programme on which it went to 
the country is practically completed, but the platform on which 
it proposes to stand at the next election is not yet revealed, The 
consequence is a natural slowing up of tempo. Everything that 
it has done is open to be assailed and criticised by the Opposition ; 
its followers have not as yet any constructive alternative plan to 
offer and are on the defensive. In such circumstances any Govern- 
ment might well expect to find its popularity diminished. But 
this by no means accounts for the whole of the slump in the 
present Government’s stock. 

It is frequently said that the fault of the present Government 
lies in its lack of any directive force at the centre. The Prime 
Minister is accused of being unable to hold his team together 
properly and of not possessing that directive capacity which is 
necessary if a Cabinet is to work as a single unit and not a number 
of individuals. Such a charge can hardly be sustained. Few 
Administrations have been composed of more diverse types of 
political thinkers. The Ministry of All the Talents was a homo- 
geneous unity compared to the present Cabinet. Yet few Adminis- 
trations have held office for so long with so small a change of 
personnel. The Prime Minister must be given credit for having 
held his ill-assorted team together, just as each member of the 
team must be given credit for the necessary subordination of his 
own peculiar point of view in the interests of the Cabinet as a 
whole. Nevertheless, two disadvantages have followed from this 
very success. 

In the first place, the incessant strain of day-to-day administra- 
tion carried on without a break over a period of years is bound to 
test all but the hardiest intelligence. Signs of strain have already 
become apparent to the country. It is not only that the Govern- 
ment is tired, but the members of the Government are beginning 
to act as tired men without enthusiasm and without decision. 
It is not enough that a Cabinet Minister should act rightly. He 
must also give the impression to the House of Commons and to 
the country that he knows that he is acting rightly. Such an 
impression is not being given by the Government at the present 
moment. It is this lack of confidence in the enthusiasm and 
freshness of the Cabinet which, more than anything else, has 
disappointed those who remember its early days of swift and 
decisive action. 

The Government, moreover, has not been well served by the 
methods which it has used to make known its achievements, As 
I have said, taken as a whole, those achievements form a very 
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remarkable record. If they had been clearly formulated when the 
Government first took office as a programme which it intended to 
carry out before the next General Election, they would have 
ranked almost as high as the ‘ New Deal ’ of President Roosevelt 
and certainly, as a programme of constructive social reform, a 
great deal higher than the proposals of Mr. Lloyd George. 

The Government entirely failed to understand the prime 
necessity of taking the people of the country into its confidence. 
The modern democracy cannot be swayed by the propaganda 
methods of the nineteenth century. In those days the electorate 
was small and literate ; each particular detail of the Government’s 
policy could be read and discussed by those who were ultimately 
to be called upon to vote upon it. To-day the same conditions 
do not hold good. It is now necessary first of all to collect all 
your proposed administration into one simple short programme, 
and then step by step explain to your democracy how the success 
of that programme is working out. The piecemeal legislation of 
the Government, conveying a wholly deceptive appearance of 
lack of purpose, has absolutely no effect upon the modern demo- 
crat, accustomed to have all the knowledge which he desires to 
acquire potted for him into the convenient shape of headlines 
or slogans. Moreover, it is only by thus announcing your vast 
programme in advance and keeping people well informed of its 
progress that sufficient enthusiasm can be engendered in the 
electorate in order to prevent the swing of the pendulum, which 
until this new method was invented was regarded as almost 
inevitable. It is quite absurd, for instance, when the monthly 
figures of unemployment are published that the Minister of Labour 
should not in person explain them on the wireless in a short 
broadcast talk. Similarly, the Minister of Health should at least 
once a week broadcast a report on the progress of the new housing 
schemes. 

It is only by these trivial means that the modern electorate 
can be persuaded to take an interest, not merely in the manifold 
problems with which it finds itself confronted, but also in the 
active measures which the Government is taking to relieve them. 
The only effective form of modern political propaganda—as 
President Roosevelt has found—is to create a feeling in the minds 
of the people that they are watching a struggle, not between the 
Government and the Opposition (which interests them hardly at 
all), but between the Government and the vast forces of economic 
and social evil of which they themselves are only too well aware. 
Once that impression of struggle has been created, one can main- 
tain enthusiasm for the Administration, even if its efforts are not 
always crowned with success. Democracy will tolerate almost 
any number of failures to-day if it can be really persuaded that 
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its Government is making an honest effort to make progress, 
One of the main faults of the Government’s propaganda has been 
to give the quite erroneous impression that it has really more or 
less accepted the situation as being quite beyond control, and 
that any efforts it may make to alleviate circumstances are at the 
best sporadic and half-hearted. 

Unfortunately, this impression has been to a certain 
extent confirmed by a tendency which has lately developed in 
the Government to administer small but irritating pinpricks to 
all classes of its supporters in the form of departmental Bills. 
The most obviously unnecessary of these particular irritations 
was the Betting and Lotteries Bill, which irritated vast numbers 
of the Government’s Conservative supporters without in any way 
pretending to deal with the main problem of gambling. This 
product of the Left Wing conscience was rapidly followed by a 
silly little Sedition Bill, designed, apparently, to appeal to the 
extreme Right Wing of the Tory Party. This Bill, coming from 
nowhere, sponsored by no department and serving no purpose 
which has yet been explained, has done as much to alienate the 
middle party supporters of the Government as any other measure, 
The last of these blunders has now been committed by the Ministry 
of Transport in imposing a speed limit which is certain to lead to 
the conviction of any number of perfectly careful drivers and 
which nobody (not even the Minister responsible for it) seriously 
supposes will reduce road accidents in any degree. The truth is 
that these three Bills all show that the Government, in its pre- 
occupation with the great issues with which it has to deal, has 
forgotten that the main purpose of legislation ought to be to make 
people happier, and that if you fail in this purpose the people 
will not forgive you on account of the fact that certain evils or 
grievances have thereby been mitigated. It is very easy for a 
department, anxious to pass through a particular piece of legis- 
lation, to argue that the people affected or irritated by it will 
be very few in number. Nothing destroys a Government more 
quickly than the creation of a large class in the community with 
many and different grievances. 

The final reason for the weakness of the Government’s posi- 
tion must be found in the ranks of its own supporters. The 
National Labour members, while no doubt contributing largely in 
brains and ability, have never pretended that they could bring 
with them any very large number of voters. It would, in fact, 
be absurd to pretend that any member of the Government speaks 
for organised Labour to-day. The Liberals are still divided among 
themselves, though many of them will in the present crisis no 
doubt be more inclined to follow the constructive statesmanship 
of Sir John Simon, rather than the very disingenuous arguments 
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of Sir Herbert Samuel. But, as everybody knows, it is to the 
Conservatives that the National Government really looks for its 
main support, and, unhappily, the Conservatives are not altogether 
united among themselves. The Right Wing of the Tory Party 
has always existed, and so far has never found itself incompatible 
with its more Left Wing colleagues, There are signs, however, 
that under the strain of finding itself under the leadership, not of 
a Left Wing Conservative, but of a Right Wing Socialist, its 
loyalty is beginning to waver. Those mainly responsible for the 
signs of the revolt which have recently shown themselves would 
be the last to claim that they were altogether disinterested in 
their motives. It is clear that the formation of a purely Con- 
servative Administration would return to power many of those 
who at the present moment are insignificant back-benchers. 

Although the revolt at the moment is not serious, in spite 
of the result of Wavertree and in view of the fiasco of Norwood, 
two things must not be forgotten: First, that the country as 
a whole, and the Conservative Party in particular, has always 
had a strong dislike for coalitions. It will tolerate statesmen of 
different political views forced together by the pressure of circum- 
stances to form an emergency Cabinet, but when the emergency 
has passed the natural inclination of the English voter is to 
suspect—usually quite wrongly—that such a Cabinet is being 
held together more from love of office than from political 
conviction. 

Secondly, it must not be forgotten that although at the 
present moment the dissentients in the Conservative Party are a 
mere handful of 80 among 500, yet of that 80 at least 65 hold 
safe seats in the South of England. Ifa General Election, there- 
fore, should prove unfavourable to the National Government, 
the solid bloc of 65 may well become sufficiently powerful in a 
greatly reduced majority to be able to exercise a decisive influence 
upon Cabinet decisions. The threat, therefore, of a split in the 
Tory Party should not be discounted too lightly because at the 
moment the rebels are in an insignificant minority. 

With all these factors working against it, the National Govern- 
ment would clearly be extremely unwise to attempt a General 
Election before the spring of next year. By that time the India 
Bill, which is still the nominal focus of the discontent in the 
Conservative Party, will be out of the way. During the autumn 
the Government will find time to prepare the constructive plans 
on which it intends to fight the next election. During the winter 
its supporters will have time to close their ranks and prepare their 
patter for the hustings. If I had been writing this article a few 
days ago, I would have suggested that these considerations could 
only be outweighed and an appeal made to the country in the 
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autumn if a gigantic success was secured in foreign affairs—the 
bringing back of Germany into the League, the signing of the 
Eastern Security Pact, and the Air Locarno. To-day it is not 
worth while discussing such a contingency. 

The Government, then, will almost certainly fight the 
election next April after a ‘prosperity’ Budget and with a 
reconstructed Cabinet and an ambitious programme of industrial 
reform. If the reconstruction meets with the approval of the 
voters and the programme has anything of imagination in it, the 
Government should obtain another resounding triumph. If, 
however, reconstruction is considered to be eyewash and the 
programme sterile, then the National Government will, it is 
true, almost certainly be returned’ with a working majority, but 
will almost equally certainly be overthrown at the end of two 
years in favour of the Labour Party. The alternatives as far as 
the reconstruction of the Government goes are strictly limited in 
number. It will be possible to placate at any rate one section 
of the Conservative Party by the inclusion of Mr. Amery, whose 
loyal support of the Government during the last four years 
certainly marks him as of a different calibre from those other 
‘disappointed’ men who have been its most enthusiastic 
detractors. In addition, youth will no doubt be given its chance, 
although the experience of this Government at any rate gives 
little hope that it will take it. 

The real interest of any possible reconstruction will lie in the 
fact whether two comparatively old men, Mr. Churchill and Mr. 
Lloyd George, are to be included in the Cabinet. Mr. Churchill, 
of course, has already bitterly antagonised not only the Prime 
Minister, but also the Conservative members of the Government, 
by his intemperate attacks either upon them personally or upon 
their policy. Moreover, it is now doubtful whether, to the country 
at large, he is anything more than a joke. Certainly he would 
not command a voting strength comparable in any way to that of 
Mr. Lloyd George, who, in my opinion at any rate, could still 
swing 1,000,000 voters if he had the mind. 

Nevertheless, I think it highly unlikely that Mr. Lloyd George 
will ever find himself again in a National Cabinet. For one thing 
he is growing old, and, although it is possible to maintain the 
appearance of youth in opposition, the cares of day-to-day 
administration have usually proved too much for even the most 
resilient politician of his age. Moreover, it seems quite clear that 
if Mr. Lloyd George is to be a member of the Cabinet, Mr. Neville 
Chamberlain will have to resign. The Conservative Party, in any 
case, have hardly forgiven Mr. Lloyd George for the Irish Treaty : 
if they were asked to sacrifice Mr. Chamberlain to make way for 
a Liberal with such a record, it is quite certain that their loyalty 
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would not stand the strain. If, therefore, neither Mr. Chamber- 
lain nor Mr, Lloyd George is to be included in the reconstructed 
Cabinet, the Government must depend for its main appeal on its 
constructive programme. It is, in my opinion, highly unfortunate 
that the Cabinet did not find it possible to make known that 
programme last autumn. If they had done so, all sections of 
their supporters would have been able to embrace its details 
before the controversial India Bill distracted their attention to 
other things. 

The Government has always made it plain that, in its view, 
its task was a double one : first, the task of salvage, and then the 
task of reconstruction. It has successfully achieved the first but 
has hardly begun to tackle the second, with the consequence, as 
I have already mentioned, that its supporters find themselves 
forced back either on to a barren recapitulation of its past triumphs 
or on to a vicious, but usually irrelevant, attack on its opponents. 
Nor is the task made easier by optimistic speeches typified by the 
recent reply of the Minister of Labour in the debate on the Civil 
Estimates. It may be perfectly true to say, with Mr. Stanley, 
that although we may have 2,000,000 unemployed, the matter 
really only affects 400,000 ; but to minimise the problem in this 
way evades the main issue which the Government must face 
before the next election, and that is not merely how to get rid of 
the 400,000 by public works or by land settlement, but how to 
insure that the remaining 1,600,000 should no longer be employed 
on an average only thirty-two weeks in the year, but, on the 
contrary, should have a regular employment, even, if necessary, 
with shorter hours. 

If the Government would really face up to this issue and 
provide a plausible solution for it, they need have little fear as 
to the result of the next election ; but in order to do so they must, 
so it seems to me, delve a little more deeply than they have done 
into the facts of our economic situation. The 1,800,000 men now 
in part-time employment are largely concerned with the export 
trades. Nothing that the Government can do is likely to increase 
the productivity of those export trades very much. The main 
problem to be faced, therefore, is whether it is right to keep our 
export trades at their present level. In a word, whether it is not 
really better for us to sacrifice some of our export trades and our 
foreign lending in order to put back into sheltered trades a large 
proportion of those who are at present unemployed ; and whether 
in so doing we should not take the opportunity of so increasing 
our agricultural population as to afford ourselves that cultural 
background without which no nation has remained great for very 
long in the past. 

It is absurd to pretend that any such measures could be 
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achieved without a complete revolution, not merely in ‘the 
relative importance of our export and our internal trades, 
but also in the relations of the Government to industry. It 
is possible to take the view that such a revolution is unneces- 
sary—to follow Mr. Runciman and to believe that Free Trade 
will, partially at any rate, soon be restored to the world, and that 
all we can do in the meanwhile is to make the best of a bad job. 
On the other hand, there is the sharp difference of opinion 
expressed by Mr. Elliot, who feels that the era of Free Trade has 
passed for ever, and that England as a great export nation must 
adapt herself as well as she may to her changed circumstances, 
It is quite impossible that these two points of view should be 
pursued for very much longer without coming into sharp conflict 
one with the other. It is very little less than a miracle that the 
conflict has not developed before. Harmony may reign within 
the Cabinet: harmony certainly does not reign between the 
Cabinet’s different policies. Sooner or later the choice will have 
to be made: To develop the internal market by making a vast 
experiment, or to continue to rely upon what has been our great 
strength in the past (our export market) in the hopes that the 
trend of economic nationalism of which we are the chief victims 
will in time disappear. 

As a Conservative I hold that the cultural value of a large 
landed population is so great as to outweigh almost all other 
considerations ; but whether I am right or wrong, it is quite 
clear that the Government must formulate a policy on one or 
other of these two lines. The formulation of such a policy must 
of necessity involve the reconstruction of the Cabinet ; but it is 
also clear that, unless some definite industrial policy of action is 
quickly formulated, the Government will have outlived its use- 
fulness and its days are numbered. 

DUFFERIN AND AVA. 
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It appears to me to-day that it was fate that I should have been born, 
of all places, in Braunau on the Inn. For that township lies on the frontier 
of those two German states the reunion of which seems to us, at least of 
the younger generation, to be a life-task to be achieved by any and every 


means. 


Tuus Adolf Hitler at the very outset of that astonishing book 
Mein Kampf, which, with its confused thought and uncultured 
style, has become the Bible of the Third Reich. When he wrote 
these lines Hitler was a small political adventurer, penned up in 
a fortress, with nothing in his record but the story of a beer-house 
revolt and an unheroic flight. To-day he is leader of a nation 
of 65,000,000 souls; to him every soldier, every civil servant, 
every youth in Germany has sworn an oath of personal allegiance ; 
at his command stands an army which experts believe to be 
equal to that of Imperial Germany in 1914 and an air fleet that 
ranks third, possibly second, in Europe. In the programme of 
the National-Socialist Party there are many promises that have 
been honoured rather in the breach than in the observance ; 
but in one point Hitler has never faltered. The Austrian leader 
of Germany has set his heart irrevocably on Austria becoming 
German. He cannot brook being a foreigner in his own 
country. 

When he came to power it almost looked as if he might, 
without too much difficulty, succeed in his Austrian designs. 
Austria was weak and seemed scarcely capable of independent 
existence. Her people were politically divided into three warring 
sections. There was the Pan-German group—conservative, race- 
conscious and reactionary, ready to welcome with open arms 
this new glory rising in the German heavens. There was the 
Social-Democrat group—which, though it clung with pathetic 
inefficiency to Republican traditions, had always preached reunion 
with the German motherland. . Finally, there was the Clerical 
group—the only one of the three really opposed to the Anschluss 
because it feared the hegemony of Protestant Prussia. The 
landowners, industrialists, and upper middle classes were Pan- 
Germans; their swift evolution towards Hitlerism led to their 
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being joined by thousands of enthusiastic youths and unthinking 
malcontents. The working class and the bulk of the smaller 
bourgeoisie stood in the Social-Democrat ranks; but they did 
little more than stand—they did not march. They had leaders 
who had a constitutional aversion from anything like exertion. 
Most of the peasantry and, of course, the clergy, with part of the 
professional classes, were massed around the Catholic banner. 
They also were merely massed, standing passively. 

Then came Dollfuss—a little man with nothing of the states- 
man and little even of the politician ; a peasant, a soldier, and a 
Catholic. His greatest asset was his indomitable courage, moral 
and physical. He galvanised the halting Catholic masses; he 
electrified them with his own faith—his faith in something that 
was both real and great, in that ‘ other Germany,’ the Germany 
of humanism and culture, of art and faith. And he linked up 
this vision with a conception that was in essence new—the 
conception of Austrian nationalism. It was new because it had 
never had any raison d’étre before. Austria had been the nerve 
centre of a conglomerate empire, an assortment of many races 
and creeds and tongues ; it had been the executive headquarters 
of the Hapsburg monarchy. It had never been itself a country, 
The historic merit of Dollfuss is that he created—or appeared to 
create, for it is as yet too early to judge of its permanence—the 
idea of an Austrian nation: an Austrian nation that was to be 
the keeper of all that was valuable to the world in Germanism, 
that was to conserve German humanism for mankind. This 
was a great thing to have done. But to carry it out required 
statesmanship. Dollfuss had vision, he had courage; but he 
did not know the art—or is it a science ?—of politics. 

There was a way of handling the situation; it was the way 
of Catholic democracy. The supineness of the Social-Democrat 
leaders made that way comparatively easy. No doubt an 
unrelenting section of convinced Marxists would have stood out 
and gone over to the Communist camp, but that would probably 
have been an ineffective minority. Given the slightest encourage- 
ment, the Social-Democrat leaders would have supported a 
Catholic democracy in its stand against Hitlerdom. The masses 
of the Social-Democrat rank and file would have followed with 
scarcely a murmur. Backed by the sympathy of the great 
Western democracies, supported in its own interest by the Little 
Entente and even by Italy (which cannot afford to have the 
Reichswehr on the Alpine passes), that Catholic-Democrat Austria 
would have been able to defy all assaults. 

Dollfuss chose another way. Perhaps had M. Briand or 
M. Barthou been at the Quai d’Orsay things would have been 
different. But French foreign policy was in the hands of smaller 
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men who had other political fish to fry. Downing Street could 
hardly be expected to interfere. It is a far cry from London to 
Vienna. Dollfuss felt himself left in the cold by the great Western 
democracies. He grasped the extended hand of Mussolini. It 
was a powerful grasp. The fullest diplomatic support was 
accorded ; military assistance was pledged should the need arise ; 
economic aid was freely promised. That this last was only froth 
poor Dollfuss did not realise, for he was even less of an economist 
than he was a statesman. Before he knew where he was he was 
completely in Mussolini’s grasp. Mussolini believed that the 
allegiance of a Fascist Austria would be much more secure than 
that of a democratic Austria. Democracies may flirt with 
dictators, but they do not marry them. From Mussolini’s point 
of view Austrian democracy must be smothered. In Austria 
itself a powerful voice was tirelessly preaching from the same 
text. Prince Starhemberg, who after tasting of Nazi fare had 
been seized with disgust at its grossness, is an able young man, 
but a young man with a simple mind. For him politics resolve 
themselves into a problem of three colours : Nazi brown, Socialist 
red and Fascist black. Socialist red he had hated from the cradle. 
Nazi brown he had learned to loathe. Fascist black was the only 
thing left. Young men with simple minds, even if they are able, 
and especially if they are courageous, have no use for compromises. 
Politics is for them what a naval campaign was for Nelson—an 
adventure that can only end with the annihilation of the enemy. 
The enemy most in evidence (for it held Vienna, the capital, in a 
firm grip) was Republican Social-Democracy. 

Timid remonstrances filtered through from Paris as, during 
the winter 1933-34, it became increasingly apparent that Dollfuss 
was preparing to crush the Republicans. But then came the 
Stavisky affair. It became evident that the French Radical 
Ministry was doomed. In the Palazzo Chigi as well as in the 
Ballhausplatz it was fondly believed that the French democratic 
régime was tottering to its fall. On February 6 the ‘ Ligues’ 
on the Place de la Concorde overthrew a Ministry that had that 
very day secured a decisive majority in the Chamber. Dollfuss 
decided to act. Major Eiffler and twenty other leaders of the 
Republican ‘ Schutzbwnd’ were arrested. On February 12—by 
a curious irony, on the very day on which in France a general 
Strike ‘barred the way to French Fascism ’—the Austrian 
Social-Democrats took up arms in reply toa series of deliberate 
governmental provocations. Since they had allowed the Govern- 
ment to dictate the time and place of battle, since they went into 
the fight in characteristically haphazard manner, and since, to 
crown all, they applied a strategy that was of necessity a short 
cut to disaster, they were swiftly and decisively beaten. Mussolini 
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and Starhemberg had their way. The Austrian Republic was 
dead. The Austrian Fascist, or Corporate State, was born. 

Across that river Inn on the banks of which he was born 
Adolf Hitler must have smiled. Here, surely, was his chance. 
The Social-Democrats, after all, represented about 40 per cent. 
of the Austrian electorate. They were disorganised, disheartened, 
full of hate and a thirst for vengeance. Had Hitler waited till 
preparations were complete, he might have succeeded ; but he 
was in a hurry. Things were going none too well in the Third 
Reich. There were alarums and excursions. The blood-bath of 
June 30 rankled in many quarters up to then favourable. A 
striking success abroad was urgently needed to distract attention. 
The rising which had been originally scheduled for September 
was suddenly ordered to take place on July 25. 

As all the world knows, it resulted in ignominious failure. 
The main blow, despite the atrocious murder of Dollfuss, mis- 
carried. The expected mass-rising of the population was restricted 
to a few bands of Nazis, especially in Carinthia. The S.A. leaders 
pleaded desperately with the Socialist and Communist local 
leaders to join them against a régime they had every reason to 
hate. But neither Socialists nor Communists were of a mind to 
pull chestnuts out of the fire for Adolf Hitler. To crown every- 
thing, Italian armies massed on the Brenner. Hitler whistled 
back the hounds he had unleashed! He even pretended to whip 
them for having tried to carry out his behests. The Nazi frontal 
attack on Austria had been so decisively repulsed that it is safe 
to say that a second attack will never take place. 

After General Sir Redvers Buller had suffered a terrible 
reverse in attempting a frontal attack on the Boer positions on the 
Tugela River, an American military visitor to whom he was 
showing the battlefield suddenly asked him: ‘ Was there no way 
round, General?’ Hitler is taking a way round. The movement 
is to-day in full course of development. It is not showy and so 
escapes attention, but it is all the more dangerous. Before 
examining its character and prospects it would perhaps be well 
to outline the present political and psychological state of affairs 
in Austria. The present Government—and that implies more 
than the Ministry, it implies the régime—does not command the 
support of more than 10 per cent. of the population. The 
economic distress is grave, and is increasing rather than 
diminishing. The régime is being held partly by the 140,000 
bayonets in its pay, but mainly by the mutual antagonism of its 
critics and opponents. 

» The official commentator reading these three statements 
would doubtless try to disprove them by adducing two items of 
statistical information. He would point out that the number of 
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unemployed in receipt of the dole has greatly diminished, and 
that the number of Austrian citizens of both sexes enrolled as 
members of the governmental organisation, the ‘ Vaterlandische 
Front,’ is nearer to 40 than ro per cent. of the total population— 
which merely goes to prove that statistics even technically 
accurate often serve to conceal rather than to reveal the truth. 
Take the recruiting for the Vaterldndische Front. Every kind 
of moral, social, political and financial pressure is brought to 
bear on every Austrian to join this organisation. To start with, 
every State servant, every municipal worker, everyone in public 
employ from Secretaries of State down to street sweepers, is 
forced to join. Otherwise he ceases to draw his pay. Every 
taxpayer, if he wishes to avoid being endlessly harassed by the 
tax-collector with inflated claims and contested returns, must be 
a member of the Vaterlaindische Front. Every man or woman 
out of work and applying for the dole must fill up a schedule ; 
prominent on that schedule is the question ; ‘ What is the number 
of your membership card of the Vaterlindische Front?’ Every 
person applying for a job of any sort knows that, in self-defence, 
his prospective employer will inquire : ‘ Are you a member of the 
Vaterlindische Front?’ An employer of labour told me the 
other day with a grim smile: ‘ The Vaterlandische Front wrote to 
me some time ago, drawing my attention to the fact that out of 
187 men in my employ only six were members of that organisation. 
I put it to my men. They replied sullenly that they would be 
d——d before they would pay a single Groschen to join that 
organisation. I received a second letter advising me very strongly, 
in my own interest, to apply pressure to my employees. It was 
hinted that otherwise my works might be closed down. I knew 
it was useless, and I was not going to upset my whole concern by 
sacking everybody and engaging a new lot of unskilled men. 
So what could I do? I drove down to the office of the Vater- 
lindische Front and entered up 181 employees and workmen, 
paying their entrance fees and subscriptions out of my own 
pocket!’ Instances of the kind might be multiplied indefinitely. 
There is hardly a middle-class burgher of Vienna who does not 
wear the red-white-red ribbon of the Vaterlandische Front in his 
buttonhole ; but ask him privately what he thinks of it. He 
calls it, humorously enough, the ‘ Existenzklammer’ (the ‘ existence 
ribbon’), The inflated ranks of the Vaterlindische Front con- 
stitute a gigantic Potemkin village that only impresses him who 
knows nothing of the facts. 

The unemployment statistics are not less deceptive. Of 
course the number of persons in receipt of the dole has been 
reduced, but that does not mean that there are less unemployed. 
It means that there are scores and scores of thousands of unem- 
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ployed who no longer receive the dole—either because, being 
political fanatics, they refuse to bow the knee to the Baal of the 
Vaterlandische Front, or because some member of their family 
has work, or for one of the fifty odd reasons for which unemployed 
are held to have forfeited their claim to the dole. Not receiving 
the dole does not satisfy their hunger, however, nor does it add 
_ to their ardent enthusiasm for the powers that be. Another 
factor that has reduced the number of official unemployed is the 
recruiting for the Heimwehr and the other para-military organisa- 
tions. These lads receive uniform, food, and a trifle in the way of 
pocket-money. Better that than to sleep on the Danube quays 
and beg in Vienna streets. But one wonders how this kind of 
thing helps the economic prosperity of Austria. There is cause 
for much wonder in these unemployment statistics. Thus, we 
learn from the official unemployment insurance journal that in 
one year the number of employed persons coming under the 
Insurance Act has decreased by 6608. How it is possible, given 
a total population that has not decreased, for both employed 
and unemployed to decrease simultaneously is one of those little 
mysteries of officialdom that defy the rules of logic. 

The economic distress and political dissatisfaction of the 
Austrian people are facts which the Government may deny, but 
of which it is in reality acutely and anxiously conscious. Todo 
it justice, it is doing its best to produce a remedy. But so far 
it has only produced palliatives, all of them ineffective save one— 
the invaluable financial help afforded by the League of Nations. 
But the Geneva institution cannot be expected to go on 
indefinitely filling up a bottomless cask. Economic salvation 
cannot come from State mendicity. The tragedy of Austria is 
that, even were world conditions to improve, economic salvation 
could not come from Austria itself; for just as there never has 
been an Austrian nation proper, so there never has been an 
economic unit called Austria. The tiny pastoral country with 
its huge capital city—a puny body with an abnormally large 
head—is not economically viable. It used to form part of an 
economic and political entity that embraced the Danubian 
States. It can only recover its equilibrium by a close economic 
union with Czechoslovakia, Hungary, and Yugoslavia. The 
Austrian Government has of late shown signs of a genuine desire 
to move in that direction ; but the way thither is long and thorny, 
for it raises all manner of diplomatic complications. The best 
service, indeed the only real service, the League of Nations could 
render Austria would be to facilitate the creation of a Danubian 
economic bloc. 

These, however, are diplomatic considerations, and the 
man-in-the-street in Vienna, as elsewhere, thinks out his life, 
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not in terms of diplomacy, but in terms of bread and butter. 
To-day he lacks not only butter, but bread, and he blames his 
Government. That Government, in its heart of hearts, realises 
that it is helpless in the economic field, so it is driven to concen- 
trate its efforts on the political field, where no remedies are to be 
found, but only palliatives and doubtful expedients. 

» Threatened as it is by the constant Nazi menace, the Govern- 
ment has apparently come to the conclusion that things cannot 
any longer be allowed simply to drift. You can govern a certain 
time by muzzling the Press, by opium-dosing' the public, by 
setting night and day armed guards in front of even branch post 
offices, by brandishing incessantly before the public the might 
of 140,000 mercenary bayonets. You can do that for a certain 
time, but you cannot do it all the time. Some new method must 
be devised. The Schuschnigg Government appears within recent 
weeks to have evolved two such new methods. The first is to 
try and win over the working classes. The second is to prepare 
the way for bolstering up (and in due time supplanting) the 
present régime by the Hapsburgs. Two men are specially active 
in the first of these two directions : the assistant Mayor of Vienna, 
Herr Winter, an extremely able but somewhat befogged economist, 
and Herr Kunschak, an old war-horse of Labour, erstwhile 
leader of the Christian Trade Union movement. Both these men 
are strenuously earnest and honest, but their efforts have hitherto 
borne little fruit. The average working man remains deaf to 
their appeals, He reasons this way: ‘ We built up with our 
contributions magnificent social and provident institutions ; they 
have been stolen from us. We erected the most splendid system 
of working-class housing in the world; now we are made to pay 
hugely increased rents for it. We laboured to construct a trade 
union organisation that gave us assurance of fairplay, and now 
we find that this has been destroyed overnight and replaced by a 
system of “ corporations ”’ we neither understand nor have any 
faith in. And this is the régime you invite us to support? Away 
with it !’ 

The Government has gone yet further in its attempts to 
conciliate these masses. Many of the trials of the Socialists for 
their participation in the February 1934 rising have been 
adjourned indefinitely ; some abandoned altogether. Thousands 
of Reds have been released from prisons and concentration 
camps. Perhaps in course of time this policy, belated though it 
be, may bear good results ; but so far there is not the slightest 
sign of anything of the sort. The Republican masses remain 
sullen and indomitably hostile. The second method is, on the 
whole, more promising. The Hapsburg tradition stands for past 
greatness, and especially for past prosperity. On all hands one 
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hears men say: ‘ Under the Hapsburgs we were much better off,’ 
And many men of Liberal opinions—and the Viennese bourgeoisie 
is of pronounced Liberal tendencies—add: ‘ Under the Haps- 
burgs we enjoyed far greater liberties than now. And it was a 
Hapsburg emperor who gave us the universal suffrage and the 
secret ballot, which the present régime has taken away from us.’ 

There is no chance whatsoever of the Schuschnigg-Starhemberg 
Fascist State ever getting a strong foothold among the Austrian 
people ; but there undoubtedly is a chance of the Hapsburg idea 
gathering fairly strong support—at least, from the middle classes 
and the peasantry. Such a solution would entail grave diplomatic 
complications ; but we are concerned here, not with international 
diplomacy, but with the internal situation in Austria. A Haps- 
burg restoration may be a potential danger to European peace, 
or it may not; at all events, it is a conceivable way out of the 
present internal political anarchy in Austria. As such it is, of 
course, anathema to the National-Socialists both in Vienna and 
in Berlin, and it is not by mere chance that the new dawn of 
legitimist aspirations has coincided with the opening of the second 
phase of the Nazi campaign for the conquest of Austria. 

On February 4 of this year a courier brought from Berlin new 
instructions to the Nazi leaders in Austria. The following 
quotation from a secret circular that was forthwith sent out to 
all Nazi groups throughout the country gives a fair idea of the 
nature of these new instructions : 


The Saar campaign must serve as a model for action in Austria. 
Events, for the time being at least, are not favourable to an armed rising, 
and all manifestations of terrorism must be formally discouraged and put 
down by the responsible leaders. The Government of the Reich is doing 
all that is necessary to render possible the holding of a plebiscite that will 
lead, if not to the Anschluss, at least to the establishment in Austria of a 
régime prepared to act in every way in accord with the Reich. Since the 
opening of the plebiscite campaign may be foreseen some time during the 
month of March, every National Socialist group must from March 1 be 
placed on a footing of immediate readiness. 


Months ago Alfred Rosenberg wrote: ‘ After the Saar will come 
Dantzig, then Memel and Austria.’ The Saar has gone home. 
A general election that approximates to a plebiscite is being 
forced on the citizens of Dantzig. The Memel trial now going on 
has lifted a corner of the veil from the Nazi intrigues to 

‘ plebiscite’ that territory. Now the ground is being laid for a 
similar game in Austria. 

The new campaign is avowedly dizettad not to a rising, a 
revolution, or a series of terrorist acts. These are antiquated 
methods, thinks Hitler, now that they have failed. Plebiscite 
is a fine word, a fashionable word ; in short, it.is the word. I 
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the Austrians can be duped or bullied into setting up a régime 
which, while nominally Austrian, will in reality be subservient 
to the Wilhelmstrasse, the battle will be won. No foreign 
country, Berlin somewhat naively believes, could object, since 
it would be the result of a purely internal Austrian political 
manceuvre, and since it would not in any way disturb existing 
frontiers. The Amschluss cannot be obtained save by war, and 
for war the hour has not struck—not yet. But ‘ immere Gleich- 
schaltung’ (i.e., the ‘internal co-ordination’) of Austria, until 
it reaches the same political and ideological plane as Germany, 
is a matter of purely local concern. 

’ . Such being the policy, what are the tactics that are already 
being used, and very efficiently used, to carry it out? They 
may be summed up as tactics of peaceful penetration, concentrated 
(at first, at any rate) on the most exposed and vulnerable parts 
of the Austrian governmental front—the Press, the army, the 
business world, youth and the unemployed. One cannot restrain 
a feeling of admiration for the swiftness and thoroughness with 
which the new policy is being applied. Let us consider the 
various departments in their order : 

The Press. This at first sight might appear to be a somewhat 
unpromising field, since the Austrian Press is so closely controlled 
by the Government. Yet there are signs which may be read, if 
not by him who runs, at least by him who stands in the wings. 
The Reichspost, for all that it can claim to be almost a semi- 
official organ, has farmed out its advertisement columns to a 
company of German origin and Nazi spirit. Advertising is not 
editorial, it is true ; but it is equally true that the two sections 
are Siamese twins. When one finds the editor-in-chief, Dr. 
Funder, reading curtain lectures to other Vienna papers for taking 
sides against Germany in the present international game of 
diplomatic chess, one is left wondering whether this is the result 
of Nazi advertising connexions or of the said Herr Funder’s 
intimacy with Dr. Oskar Bamm, who has for decades been one of 
Germany’s most active agents in Central Europe. Much the 
same tendency, due to causes only a trifle more obscure, is to be 
observed in the Neue Freie Presse. A big packet of shares in the 
hitherto staunch Newes Wiener Tagblatt has just changed hands, 
and the new hands are such that informed readers are anxiously 
watching the editorial columns day by day to catch the first 
straw that will reveal the way the new wind blows. What might 
be called the financial texture of the Viennese Press is altering 
so rapidly that at this rate the only important papers left without 
a secret pipe-line to Berlin will be the Tag and the Stunde, which 
are notoriously spoon-fed from Prague. Much the same thing 
is happening in the provinces ; and as for the small weeklies and 
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illustrated papers, no one glancing at them can fail to realise, 
for all their lip-service to the Vaterlindische Front, what master 
they really serve. These efforts are not restricted to Austria. 
During the month of February the Nazis purchased several 
provincial papers in Hungary and Rumania, articles from which 
frequently ‘happen’ to be reproduced in the Austrian Press. 
A news agency has been founded in Switzerland, and several 
more obscure in Paris, with the object of flooding Austrian papers 
with cheap news items that look interesting enough but are 


calculated to leave a Nazi taste in the mouth. 

The Army. It is exceedingly difficult to gauge how far the 
Nazis have been successful in undermining the allegiance of the 
army, but a passage from another secret circular of theirs is 
significant in this respect. The circular is dated February 16, 
It reads : 


The success of our efforts to extend our personal foothold in the federal 
army has far exceeded all expectations. It should be realised that the 
winning over of one officer may in certain cases mean the neutralising of a 
whole unit. In the case of the Heimwehr and like formations, prospects 
with the officers are not promising, but work among the rank and file has 
been shown to yield excellent results. 


The Business World. No one can go about the cafés of Vienna 
and the places where business men congregate without being 
struck by a persistent double campaign: economic défaitisme as 
regards Austria; economic optimism as regards Germany. 
‘ Travellers,’ always of avowedly ‘ neutral’ opinions, just come 
back from the Third Reich, and full of tales of the most amazing 
Nazi prosperity, abound everywhere. That is one approach to 
the business world. The other is the financial way. An interest 
is bought in important Austrian banking, commercial or industrial 
undertakings ; this interest carries with it a seat on the board 
and a voice in shaping the firm’s policy. The peaceful penetration 
of Austrian business is being carried out apace. 

Youth. This is a department in which the Nazis are specially 
skilled. Many of the Boy Scouts and Girl Guides groups in 
Austria are to-day, unknown to the powers that be, led by men 
and women who are pledged to Hitler. A chance revelation the 
other day showed that one of the biggest youth organisations 
was entirely honeycombed by the Nazis. Schoolmasters who on 
the lapels of their coats wear the ‘ existence badge ’ of the Govern- 
ment instil daily in the State schools the virtues of Hitlerism into 
the minds of their pupils. The great sport organisations are 
carefully ‘ worked,’ with astonishing results. The famous Austrian 
Alpine Club, for instance, is notoriously a Nazi preserve. Every 
day sees the foundation of some new small ski-ing club, for 
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instance, where youths, on the occasion of their week-end trips 
into the snowclad hills, are taught the elements of Nazi thought. 

The Unemployed. Here direct and personal action is 
systematically employed. Anyone going of an evening to certain 
popular and cheap cafés like the ‘ Grenadier’ or the ‘ O.K.’ in 
Vienna, where unemployed seek refuge from the cold outside, 
may observe Nazi agents entering into conversation with them, 
full of sympathy, winding up their talk with offers of practical 
help if they will join the illegal Nazi organisations. 

These are the broad lines of the present campaign. They are 
intelligently conceived and efficiently executed. There can be 
no doubt that they are, in their cumulative effect, singularly 
dangerous. Popular opinion is being prepared for the idea of a 
plebiscite, and at the same time the results of such a plebiscite 
are being prepared in advance. It is the kind of agitation which 
the authorities can hardly cope with so long as they have not got 
a large part of the public on their side. It is, moreover, a kind of 
agitation that is not showy and that may go on for months 
without being unduly noticed. The idea itself is clever, for the 
Republicans, who, despite their set-backs, still number probably 
about one-third of the population, are naturally, in principle, 
favourable to any kind of popular consultation, whether it be a 
parliamentary election or a plebiscite. No opposition to the 
scheme of a plebiscite can therefore be expected from them. 
But they obviously want such a plebiscite to include a possibility 
of the restoration of a parliamentary régime. 

It is difficult to estimate what the result of such a consultation 
would be at the present time. It would all depend on the 
questions put to the electors. The fairest list would obviously 
be: the present régime, a Parliamentary Republic, a Hapsburg 
Monarchy, or the Anschluss. In such a case there is little doubt 
that the Republic would win hands down. But such a wide range 
of choice is unlikely, and the Nazis will stake everything on a 
straight vote for or against the present Schuschnigg-Starhemberg 
régime, with a German National régime as the alternative. Such 
is the hatred which the present Government has succeeded in 
accumulating among the broad masses of the public that the 
result of such a plebiscite would be extremely doubtful, and 
thousands of Republicans would probably vote against the present 
régime on the principle that nothing could be worse. Obviously 
a very foolish policy, but in the circumstances not altogether 
surprising. The Nazis are speculating on this. The Government 
will, of course, in duty bound, move heaven and earth to prevent 
a plebiscite, but it is conceivable that, if the Nazi campaign 
proceeds as at present, it may find itself forced to give way. In 
that case those who have a care for the preservation of European 
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peace would do well to insist that the contest is not confined to 
a mere ‘for’ or ‘ against’ the present régime, but that if the 
Austrian people is to be allowed to settle its destinies by means 
of the ballot-box, it be given the widest range of choice possible. 

Hitler’s ‘way round’ must be met. If it is not met by 
force, it must be met by ruse. The present hybrid species of 
artificial Austrian ‘ Fascism’ cannot last. §It is questionable 
whether it could last even if it were to be reformed jby 
Starhemberg, who has undoubted ambitions to do so. If it is not 
to be replaced by Nazism or something very like it, a barrier 
must be set up. A Hapsburg restoration might constitute such 
a barrier, but would probably entail dangerous foreign complica- 
tions. The only popular force at present able to withstand 
Nazism in Austria with success is, and remains, Republican and 
Democratic sentiment. 


W. WALTER CROTCH. 
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A REPLY 


In his article appearing in the March issue of The Nineteenth 
Century, Lord Strabolgi drew attention to certain disquieting 
features arising from Japan’s actions in the Far East. That the 
situation should give rise to serious apprehension is but natural. 
At the same time, Lord Strabolgi did well to stress, at the very 
outset, the necessity of being ‘ on our guard against sensationalism 
in discussing Far Eastern affairs.’ In view of this eminently 
sound warning of his, it is unfortunate that he himself should 
have given currency in his own article to statements which in 
some instances are definitely misleading and in others are either 
palpably incorrect or, at best, open to doubt. This is doubly 
regrettable in that, on the basis of these assertions, he has drawn 
deductions which do not appear wholly warranted. 

Apart from a number of minor errors, there are several of a 
more serious nature. Referring, for example, to the announce- 
ment of a new Japanese doctrine for China attributed, by the 
paper that published it, to Mr. Hirota, Lord Strabolgi asserts : 
“No Japanese newspaper would dare to publish such a statement 
of policy without encouragement in high quarters.’ If Lord 
Strabolgi believes this, he has been curiously misinformed, and 
would most certainly change his opinion if he went to Japan for a 
few years as a foreign correspondent. Japanese newspapers, 
even those of the highest standing, have no hesitation whatever 
in publishing statements of apparently complete authenticity on 
the flimsiest of foundation and, not infrequently, on no basis at 
all. It is, in fact, on record that a British consul in Japan once 
ruled ‘ that anything appearing in a Japanese newspaper is no 
evidence at all as to its having happened.’ The foreign corre- 
spondent who goes to Japan quickly learns from bitter experience 
how well merited was this consular observation, for it is hardly 

1 E.g., ‘ Darien’ for ‘ Dairen,’ ‘ Mr.’ Tanaka for ‘ General Baron Tanaka,’ 
‘ Nainichi Shumbum’ for ‘ Mainichi Shimbun,’ and the curious assertion that 
‘Now the last of the Elder Statesmen has gone,’ when in actual fact Prince 
Saionji is still playing a far from unimportant part on the Japanese political 
stage. 
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an exaggeration to say that a foreign correspondent in Tokyo 
spends half his time in seeking to check up the truth or otherwise 
of reports appearing in the vernacular Press, while a not incon- 
siderable portion of the other half is spent in replying to queries 
from his own head office in England or America regarding reports 
from other correspondents who have cabled news items of this 
kind without troubling to confirm or disprove them. 

The particular Press ‘statement’ to which Lord Strabolgi 
refers may or may not have been justified. From bitter personal 
experience as a former Tokyo correspondent, I myself would be 
inclined to discount it to a large extent as having emanated, in all 
probability, from the editor himself or from one of his assistants, 
who either attempted to indulge in ‘ intelligent anticipation’ or 
else wished to float a balloon of his own in the hope that it might 
meet with the approval of those in high quarters and of his own 
readers. One thing quite certain is that it is wholly erroneous to 
imagine that ‘ no Japanese newspaper would dare to publish such 
a statement of policy without encouragement in high quarters.’ 

Similarly, it is equally incorrect to contend, as Lord Strabolgi 
appears to do, that the Japanese operations at Shanghai were 
‘abandoned’ on account of pressure from abroad. The initial 
fighting appears to have been precipitated, not by any deliberate 
design on the part of Japan, but by a serious miscalculation, 
Japan, at the outset, believed that a show of naval force would 
be sufficient to overawe the Chinese and bring them to heel. 
This was the first bad error. The second and still more fatal 
mistake was made when the naval landing forces, finding that a 
mere show of force was insufficient, allowed themselves to be 
drawn into street fighting, an action unjustified both by their 
relative weakness in regard to numbers and by their particular 
form of training. Having once become involved, however, they 
had no choice but to go ahead with the task to which they had so 
unfortunately committed themselves. Had they attempted to 
extricate themselves and withdraw to their ships, not only would 
Japan have suffered a severe loss of prestige, but the position 
of Japanese and foreigners alike would have been seriously 
endangered, as the 19th Route Army and Chinese soldiery in 
general, elated with their victory, would have poured into the 
Settlement and murdered and looted to their hearts’ content. 
Well was it said, at the time, by Shanghai foreign residents with 
little love for the Japanese that the only thing to be feared more 
than Japanese success was Japanese defeat by the Chinese, as the 
position of everyone would then have become intolerable. 

Having once committed herself to these operations, Japan, 
therefore, had no alternative but to carry them through to 
completion, And what was meant by completion? Japan 
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announced at an early stage what she intended to do. This 
was to drive the Chinese back to a minimum distance of 20 kilo- 
metres from the city and to ensure by signed agreement that they 
remained there. This is exactly what she did. Having completed 
this and achieved her object, she withdrew her troops to Japan 
without delay as promised, much to the astonishment of those 
who had been declaring that the Japanese were there to stay, 
and that, in fact, they intended to go on to Nanking and even 
further. To say, therefore, that Japan ‘ abandoned ’ her ‘ attack ’ 
on account of pressure from abroad and the unexpected strength 
of the Chinese military resistance is not only misleading but, 
from all available evidence, devoid of foundation. Certainly 
the Chinese 19th Route Army put up a far better resistance 
than was expected ; but, following their landing at Liuho, the 
Japanese very quickly had the Chinese on the run, and, had they 
been disposed to do so, could have kept them on the run for 
many miles beyond the 20-kilometre line. 

It seems necessary to stress this point, as others besides 
Lord Strabolgi appear to have fallen into the common error of 
believing that Japan ‘ abandoned her attack ’ and withdrew from 
Shanghai as a result of pressure from abroad. Some observers 
have even professed to see a parallel between this withdrawal 
and our own withdrawal from Gallipoli; yet even the most 
cursory examination of the facts should have served to show that 
the circumstances were entirely different. Mistaken beliefs of 
this kind take all too firm a root and gradually gain currency as 
accepted facts. As such they become a positive danger, as they 
are used to support the arguments of those who contend that 
Japan will back down before pressure from abroad and that she 
can be defeated and deflected with little difficulty from carrying 
out her considered plans. Lord Cecil and, more recently, General 
Smuts and Lord Lothian have all apparently fallen into this 
error, as each one of them appears to think that it only requires 
the application of pressure from abroad to check Japan’s alleged 
aggressive intentions. General Smuts advocates a virtual Anglo- 
American united front against Japan as the best means of dealing 
with the dangers which, quite rightly, he sees in the Far Eastern 
situation. Lord Lothian urges us to ‘mobilise the other 
signatories of the Nine-Power Treaty’ against Japan. Lord 
Strabolgi considers that the peace of the Pacific can best be 
preserved by ‘the closest collaboration between London and 
Washington.’ 

Anglo-American friendship and collaboration are undoubtedly 
necessary if a peaceful settlement of the Far Eastern problem 
is to be obtained, but the present dangers are likely to be increased 
rather than diminished if this collaboration entails bringing 
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pressure to bear on Japan. That is what General Smuts and 
Lord Lothian appear unable to recognise. Japan, if approached 
in the right way, may listen to reason and show herself ready 
to accept a quid pro quo. She will never accept any attempt 
to dictate to her. Rather will dictation and the application of 
pressure from England and America, or from her co-signatories 
of the Nine-Power Treaty, serve to stiffen her attitude and 
increase her truculence; for in her mind will be conjured up 
bitter memories of the Triple Intervention, memories calculated 
to unite moderates and extremists together into one solid body. 

Lord Strabolgi refers to the existence of a ‘ strong, growing, 
though as yet practically inarticulate, party opposed to further 
adventures.’ In this he is probably right, and, provided no 
external pressure is applied, it seems reasonable to suppose that 
this ‘ party ’ will gradually increase in strength, in numbers, and 
in articulation, as there are already signs that the country as a 
whole is losing interest in the ‘ crisis ’ and is anxious to return to 
more normal conditions. It seems probable, in fact, that, had 
it not been for the expedient of floating huge bond issues in order 
to balance the recent succession of inflated budgets, the voice 
of moderation would by now have had the support of the taxpayer 
in general, as taxation would have had to be increased to a con- 
siderable extent. The time is rapidly approaching when higher 
taxation will become inevitable. The influence of the more 
moderate elements will therefore, in the ordinary course of things, 
almost certainly increase, as nothing is more likely to win support 
for the cause of moderation than an increase in taxation, which 
touches everyone’s pocket. Surely it would be the height of 
folly, then, for England and America or the signatories of the 
Nine-Power Treaty to take any action smacking of coercion or 
pressure on Japan. It would most certainly do more harm 
than good, as not only would it serve to stultify the otherwise 
natural development of the movement in favour of moderation, 
but it would intensify the very dangers that it was hoped to 
dispel. The Japanese taxpayer, who, in normal circumstances, 
may be expected to rally to the cause of moderation when his 
pocket is touched, will respond readily to whatever additional 
burdens of taxation may be imposed in order to resist any 
attempt by the Western Powers to bring pressure to bear on 
Japan, and taxpayers and moderates alike may be counted upon 
to form a solid front with reactionaries and extremists to oppose 
any such pressure. 

One almost certain outcome of such pressure would be the 
strengthening of the Pan-Asiatic movement. This movement, to 
which Lord Strabolgi refers in his article, has made considerable 
headway in Japan during the past few years. Even prior to 
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1931 it had gained a certain amount of prominence for itself ; 
but, generally speaking, the occasional outbursts of Pan-Asianism 
had evoked little more than academic interest from the Japanese 
nation as a whole. Following the outbreak of the Manchurian 
trouble, however, its principal exponents, who included a number 
of Indian seditionists and political refugees living in Japan, 
seized the opportunity to exploit the feelings of resentment 
aroused by the unfortunate handling of the whole affair at 
Geneva and drummed it into the minds of the people at large 
that Western denunciation of Japan’s actions was solely due to 
jealousy on the part of the ‘ white’ races, who resented the rise 
of Japan, an Asiatic Power, and were determined to ‘ put her in 
her place.’ War-time psychology—for such, in effect, was the 
highly inflamed national sentiment existing in Japan at the 
time—provided fertile ground for such propaganda. The move- 
ment spread rapidly, and tirades against Western ‘ imperialism ’ 
and ‘ domination,’ combined with cries of ‘ Asia for the Asiatics ! ’ 
and ‘ Liberate our Asiatic brothers from Western bondage! ’, 
became the order of the day. With Japan’s withdrawal from 
Geneva and the resultant easing of the general situation, however, 
Pan-Asianism in Japan died down very considerably. It was 
revived subsequently for a brief period as a result of the Indian 
trade dispute ; but, following the successful conclusion of the 
Indian Trade Agreement early last year, Japanese enthusiasm 
for the Pan-Asiatic cause has temporarily faded once more, 
despite sporadic attempts on the part of the little handful of 
irreconcilables to keep it alive. 

I say ‘ temporarily ’ advisedly, as there is little doubt that 
untimely and ill-considered action by Great Britain and America, 
or by the other signatories of the Nine-Power Treaty, would 
inevitably lead to a renewed, and possibly even more virulent; 
outburst of Pan-Asianism in Japan—an outburst that might 
well have serious repercussions in India and elsewhere. It is, 
of course, extremely doubtful that the Japanese as a nation 
have anything more than an academic sympathy for the alleged 
sufferings of their fellow-Asiatics in India under British ‘ bondage.’ 
It is even more doubtful that any responsible Japanese statesmen 
or others seriously contemplate ever embarking on a crusade to 
‘ liberate ’ India from British control or to seize India, the Dutch 
East Indies, or any other such territory for Japan. But there is 
a very real danger that ill-judged action on the part of Western 
Powers may force Japan into using the rallying cry of ‘ Asia for 
the Asiatics !’, with results seriously disturbing to the peace of 
the world. 

The fact is—and it is just as well to recognise it—that Japan 
can be an extremely valuable friend and an extremely dangerous 
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enemy. Which she is to be will depend very largely on the way 
she is approached. If we try to bring pressure to bear on her, 
she will most certainly resist and be antagonised. If we show 
a more sympathetic understanding of her problems and her 
motives, it should not be beyond the powers of wise statesmanship 
to find a way by which we can satisfy her natural aspirations 
and relieve her fears in regard to national security, without in 
any way sacrificing our own or any other nation’s legitimate 
interests. Such a settlement of the Far Eastern problem would 
ensure her friendship, and, in view of her strong position in the 
Far East and Western Pacific, there can be no question but that 
friendship with Japan would be the cheapest and most effective 
safeguard for our own great and important interests in those 
waters. That, of course, is where the Anglo-Japanese Alliance 
proved of such inestimable mutual benefit. It is strange indeed, 
therefore, that so discerning a statesman as General Smuts 
should be found expressing satisfaction that the Alliance no longer 
exists, as most of the present unrest and instability in the Far 
East can be traced directly or indirectly to the abrogation of 
that valuable instrument, an action which left Japan with a 
serious grievance and a regrettable feeling of insecurity. 

Lord Strabolgi appears surprised at the change that has 
come over Japan since 1922, when, as he puts it, she entered 
into the Washington Treaty, not as ‘a defeated Power after a 
great war,’ but as ‘ one of the victors and partners in the victory.’ 
He professes inability, therefore, to understand why she has now 
denounced that Treaty ; but surely he must see that it is not 
merely Japan’s attitude that has changed. The whole situation 
which, in 1922, rendered the Treaty satisfactory to Japan has 
likewise undergone a change. In so far as the question of 
‘humiliation’ is concerned, Japan—rightly or wrongly—has 
come to the conclusion that the implied inferiority of the 5-5-3 
ratio has had a psychological effect on the Chinese, in whose 
eyes Japan has, accordingly, suffered a serious loss of prestige. 
To this loss of prestige she attributes the fact that the Chinese 
felt confident that they could flout her with impunity, a confidence 
which proved unfounded, as Japan hit back eventually in 1931, 
with the results we know. This, then, is one of the reasons for 
Japan’s change of attitude towards the Treaty concluded in 1922 ; 
but the change is due also to a number of other factors, most of 
which bear directly on the question of national defence. These 
include the immense developments witnessed since 1922 in the 
offensive powers of aircraft, the increased radius of action of 
battleships and cruisers, the increased responsibilities to which 
Japan has committed herself under the Manchukuo Protocol, the 
huge expansion and development of Soviet armaments, and 
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Japan’s own withdrawal from the League and consequent inability 
to depend on that body for support. To these Japan adds the 
assertion that the increasing activities of the League and of 
individual Powers in China serve to aggravate the general 
situation in the Far East and have therefore added to her 
‘ responsibility ’ for the maintenance of peace in East. Asia. 

To this last contention it may be retorted that no one has 
ever asked Japan to accept responsibility ; but from the Japanese 
point of view this self-appointed task is not unnatural. She has 
seen how Britain has accepted responsibility for the protection of 
foreign lives and interests in Egypt as well as to safeguard certain 
Imperial interests vital to herself. She has seen, too, how bene- 
ficial to the principal parties concerned has been the American 
Monroe Doctrine. Is she, therefore, to be blamed for concluding 
that something akin to a Japanese Monroe Doctrine for East Asia 
would prove, in the long run, the best and surest means of stabilis- 
ing the situation in the Far East and safeguarding her own vital 
interests there? Other nations besides Japan, it is true, have 
immensely important interests in the Far East ; but a conciliatory 
approach on the part of these other Powers might well prove the 
best way to ensure that these interests were as well protected as 
the interests of third parties have been in Egypt or Latin America, 
especially if it is recognised that Japan’s interests in East Asia 
are as vital to her as are our own in Egypt or those of the United 
States in Central and South America. 

But there are other reasons besides her increased ‘ responsi- 
bilities,’ and the other factors already noted, that have led Japan 
to denounce the Treaty to which she agreed thirteen years ago at 
Washington. Closely linked to this Treaty is the London Naval 
Treaty of 1930, to which a strong section of Japanese naval 
opinion has always been bitterly opposed. In agreeing to sign 
this latter Treaty against the advice of their own Naval General 
Staff, the Japanese signatories were undoubtedly swayed to a 
large extent by financial considerations, as the Government of the 
day was pledged to a policy of economy and retrenchment and 
was firmly convinced that the Treaty provided the best means 
for reducing naval expenditure. As Admiral Richmond, however, 
so aptly remarked in a recent article in Foreign Affairs, economy 
at the expense of security is apt to prove false economy, as it 
leads eventually to demands for an increase of armaments in 
order to ensure security. This is just what the Japanese Naval 
General Staff has always contended, and naval developments in 
Japan since 1930 appear to have justified this contention. More- 
over, the ratios and allotted tonnages agreed upon at Washington 
in 1922, and at London eight years later, have compelled each of 
the parties concerned to build up categories which they do not 
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really want, and in some instances have left them deficient in 
those essential for their own particular requirements in the matter 
of national defence. We ourselves have been forced to build 
submarines and large cruisers which we do not desire and have 
had to be content with a far smaller total number of cruisers than 
the safety of our sea communications and our Imperial responsi- 
bilities demand. America, too, has had to maintain more 
submarines than she would otherwise require, while Japan, like 
ourselves, would prefer smaller but more numerous cruisers and 
smaller battleships. And so it goes on. 

Whether one agrees with the Japanese point of view or not, 
there seems no valid reason to doubt Japan’s sincerity when she 
says that one of her main objects in denouncing the Washington 
Treaty is to replace it with a new agreement, which will enable 
_ each of the signatories to reduce the total tonnage at present 
allowed to them and, at the same time, enable each country to 
use the allotted global tonnage according to its own particular 
requirements in the matter of defence. When, therefore, Lord 
Strabolgi declares that ‘ her [Japan’s] leaders propose to increase 
her fleet above the limits agreed upon in 1922 at Washington,’ it 
is difficult to understand on what authority he bases this assertion. 
One can only conclude that he has fallen into the common error of 
believing that, because Japan is now demanding naval equality 
in principle, she intends to build up to the same level, ship by 
ship and ton by ton, with Britain and America. ‘ Her leaders,’ 
however, have surely made it clear enough that this is not their 
intention. All they desire is the removal of the stigma of 
inferiority which, to them, is implied by the present ratio system 
and, at the same time, to be at liberty to decide for themselves 
the number, size, and type of ships best suited to their require- 
ments within a total ‘ upper limit’ fixed by agreement between 
the Powers concerned. 

It is unfortunate that Japan’s demand for naval equality has 
served to arouse such misunderstandings and apprehensions, for 
this has undoubtedly tended to becloud the true issue. The 
stubbornness of this demand has led many to assert that upon 
Japan alone lies the grave responsibility of making agreement 
impossible. A calm consideration of the facts, however, would 
seem to indicate that such a sweeping judgment is neither true 
nor fair, although, at first sight, Lord Strabolgi’s comparison 
between ‘ the double coastline of the United States’ and Japan’s 
* more compact position and her shorter lines of communication ’ 
might appear to point to the contrary. What, then, are the 
facts? Briefly they are, that America’s claim for equality with 
England is based solely on the question of prestige and bears little 
or no relation to her real defensive requirements. Similarly, her 
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insistence on superiority over Japan rests primarily on her desire 
to be in a position to threaten, if not actually to carry out, active 
intervention in the Far East in order, if considered necessary, to 
maintain the principle of the ‘open door’ in China. All that 
Japan wants, on the other hand, is to ensure that the United 
States shall no more be in a position to interfere on the Japanese 
side of the Pacific than that she, Japan, should be in a position to 
interfere on the American side of that ocean. In the final 
analysis, therefore, it would seem that it is America, with her 
insistence on equality with England and superiority over Japan, 
and her insistence on big ships and big guns, that makes agree- 
ment so difficult ; for Japan recognises—unofficially, if not openly 
and officially—that the British Empire, with its far-flung terri- 
tories, is fully entitled to naval superiority. So long, however, 
as America insists on equality with England, Japan considers it 
necessary to demand equality with both. As one well-known 
British naval authority recently put it, what is really required if 
the ratio system is to be maintained, and if it is to be based solely 
on defensive requirements (as it should be), is that the ratio 
should be 5-3-3, not 5-5-3, as it is at present. 

Fundamentally it is hardly too much to say that the present 
state of tension and unrest in the Far East and Western Pacific 
has been brought about by Japan’s anxiety regarding her own 
serious population problem, for it is her anxiety on this score 
that has led her into doing everything within her power to safe- 
guard her vital interests in East Asia. Unfortunately for her, 
she elected to shut herself off entirely from the outside world for 
the space of more than 200 years during what Admiral Ballard, 
in his Influence of the Sea on Japan, so aptly describes as ‘ the 
vitally important seventeenth and eighteenth centuries, while 
the colonial empires of Western Powers were taking definite 
shape in many quarters of the globe.’ Too late Japan awoke to 
a realisation of the folly of her seclusion policy, as a result of 
which she has been left with few outlets for her surplus population, 
few markets of her own under her own control, and a sad deficiency 
of the raw materials and natural resources required for her people 
and her factories. With immigration practically debarred to her 
in most lands and with tariff bars being raised higher and higher 
against her manufactured goods, she is left with no alternative 
but to take such steps as she considers necessary to ensure the 
safety and development of her vital interests on the neighbouring 
mainland of Asia. 

What, therefore, is required is to avoid driving her to despera- 
tion by applying pressure calculated to increase her anxieties, 
and to strive instead, by friendly means, for a guid pro quo, which 
will relieve Japan of her possibly exaggerated fears and, at the 
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same time, ensure the safety of the legitimate interests of our own 
and other countries. For this, mutual understanding, friendship, 
and co-operation between Britain, Japan, and the United States 
are essential. To seek merely American friendship and co-opera- 
tion at the expense of Japan would be fatal—just as fatal and 
foolish as to seek Japanese friendship at the expense of the 
United States. 


M. D. KENNEDY. 
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UNEMPLOYMENT ASSISTANCE: THE CRISIS 
AND THE WAY OUT 


THE event which, more than any other, has stirred British 
political waters in the current session of Parliament has been 
the sudden suspension by the Government of their brand-new 
centralised scheme of unemployment relief. The Unemployment 
Assistance Act of 1934 had been held out as a major social recon- 
struction, which would not only solve once and for all the baffling 
problem of administering State aid to the 1,000,000 of our regis- 
tered unemployed, who were not otherwise provided for (by 
insurance, etc.), but would also carry a stage further the break-up 
of the local Poor Law which has been proceeding gradually for the 
past twenty-five years. The keynotes of the new system were 
the elimination of local administration, uniformity of allowances, 
and the central control of the whole machine by an independent 
Unemployment Assistance Board. The latter would happily lift 
the ‘ dole’ out of both local and national politics, but loopholes 
were left for Treasury and parliamentary intervention. 

The intention of Ministers was undoubtedly to improve the 
hard lot of the unemployed poor, and at the same time to put 
themselves in a stronger position to regulate expenditure of 
Government money. His Majesty’s Treasury decided to go the 
whole hog with centralisation. In future, civil servants would 
show the local authorities how the Poor Law should be run! 
The departments had already proved their skill in the four 
centralised schemes of social insurance (Health, Old Age and 
Widows’ Pensions, and Unemployment), and they were confident 
that our 300-year-old Poor Law could be tidied up and immensely 
improved by the same methods of intelligent mechanisation. 
And both Houses of Parliament agreed with them. Some 
members had their doubts about the curious status of the Un- 
employment Assistance Board, but all parties were in favour of a 
uniform scheme of Needs Payments, and were not inclined to 
bother themselves overmuch about administration or about the 
unwisdom of cutting off this new poverty service from among all 
the other poverty services which still belonged to local authorities. 
They thought mechanisation would work, and, apparently, they 
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still think so. It is the purpose of this article to contest that 
view. 

As a prelude to the discussion of future policy, readers will 
wish to be reminded, briefly, of the course of recent events. 
Since 1931 we have had three systems of payment for the un- 
employed. By far the greater number of claimants have been 
carried by the insurance scheme paying fixed benefits, including 
dependants’ allowances, without any test of means. Benefit 
was, however, limited to twenty-six weeks in a year and was 
based on a contribution condition of thirty stamps in the pre- 
ceding two years. Behind insurance there was a system of non- 
contributory transitional payments at the same maximum rates 
as benefit, but subject to a household means test administered on 
a Poor Law basis by the 200 local public assistance committees 
of the county or borough councils. Thus the Treasury paid the 
bill, though the actual payments, subject to the maxima, were 
determined by local elected bodies. In two northern areas lax 
administration led to the supersession of the local public assist- 
ance committees by Government Commissioners, and in about a 
dozen other areas, including two or three in South Wales, the 
Minister of Labour had to make representations as to the easy- 
going way in which the test of household resources was being 
interpreted. At the third and lowest tier, the local public 
assistance committees relieved out of the rates the needs of nearly 
200,000 of the able-bodied who had never been in insurance 
(e.g., agricultural workers) or had for some reason failed to 
qualify for payment on either of the first two tiers described 
above. The Poor Law was also there to meet any marginal 
needs of claimants drawing State payments. 

Then in 1934 came the new Unemployment Act, extending 
the range of insurance benefits, restoring the 1931 cuts, and, 
above all, establishing a new centralised service, not only for the 
ex-insured and the transitional payment class, but also for 
practically all the able-bodied poor among our 17,000,000 wage- 
earners. The agency of the local public assistance committees 
was to be dropped, but the local Poor Law was still left with the 
non-able-bodied and a negligible fraction of the unemployed. 
It was, however, prohibited from supplementing State payments, 
thus leaving an unlimited liability to the new centralised service. 
In due course the Unemployment Assistance Board was set up, 
together with its staff of 6000 officials, to conduct the new 
national service. A new scale of needs payments was approved 
by Parliament and appeared to be reasonable, or even generous ; 
but it was clear from the first that, as compared with existing 
transitional payments, most single persons would lose a shilling 
or two and that the rigorous assessment of household incomes 
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and earnings would lead to some revisions almost everywhere. 
At the same time an equally large number of families with small 
children or high rents would probably be better off. 

The transfer of the transitional payment class (but not the 
rest of the able-bodied poor) to the new service began on the first 
Appointed Day, January 7 last. The new scale and means test 
were applied and the appropriate cuts and increases were abruptly 
enforced. By the time the Unemployment Assistance Board had 
taken over from the local public assistance committees about half 
the 750,000 cases, daily demonstrations of protest were being 
reported, particularly from Wales and from the North. There 
were one or two riots, and deputations of public assistance com- 
mittees began to descend upon the Minister of Labour to speak 
for their late clients. It was indeed an unprecedented rally of 
local feeling to the public assistance committees (i.¢e., to the 
Poor Law). Not for 100 years has the local, Poor Law been so 
popular! For a week or two the Minister of Labour had a very 
unpleasant time. On top of the deputations he had to face 
protests from members of all parties, including his own, in the 
House of Commons. Ultimately the Government decided to 
take the extreme course of calling upon the Board to halt. This 
was on February 5, and a few days later Parliament sanctioned 
the Temporary Provisions Act, which assured the repayment of 
reductions to practically all aggrieved applicants and suspended 
any further cuts. The increases were, however, to stand. Mean- 
while the second Appointed Day (March 1) for the taking over of 
the separate Poor Law class was postponed indefinitely. 

Such is the position at the time of writing : it is a return with 
a vengeance to the observance of varying Jocal standards in the 
expenditure of national money. For the time being a large 
body of civil servants is required to divine the hypothetical 
intentions of the 200 public assistance committees as if the latter 
were still making the determinations ; they then have to observe 
them to the nearest penny, Everyone will agree that this con- 
fused interregnum is a stain on our administration and should 
not endure a day longer than is absolutely necessary. The 
question is what, if any, changes will be made in the new system 
when the manacles are once more taken off and the Board resumes 
its operations, 

Unfortunately, the uproar which culminated in the ‘ stand- 
still Order’ of February 5 was, outwardly and in fact, a matter 
of cuts in allowances, the family means test, and the operation 
of the rent scale in the northern areas. The Board were not 
spending enough money. These issues are irresistible to poli- 
ticians, but they are the end-results of the system and are liable 
to distract attention from the real root of the trouble, Under 
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the surface there was an uprising of local sentiment, both good and 
bad, against the imposition of bureaucratic formule by White- 
hall. There was a sudden rediscovery that the basic relief of 
poverty was, after all, a neighbourhood affair, no matter where 
the money came from, and no matter how eager the local 
authorities had been in 1934 to get rid of their troublesome 
task. Unemployment benefit and services giving legal rights to 
fixed payments—yes, they can and should be nationalised and 
administered in detail by rule and regulation; but when it 
comes to a basic service like the Poor Law, providing for all the 
needs of the man and his family, then no conceivable code of 
instructions, in no matter how many volumes, can cover all the 
infinite variations of circumstance that will have to be catered 
for. There you want an entirely different and more elastic 
method of approach. The mechanistic factor spould be sparingly 
used and should leave scope for the human factor and questions 
of personality. But the methods of the comptometer leave no 
room for personality. They are just as damaging when they result 
in over-payments or payments too long maintained as when they 
ignore some essential need, because the machine has no slot in 
it for the particular circumstance. 

For the real exercise of the discretionary power local bodies 
of some kind are essential. This is no function for civil servants, 
especially those in the minor grades ; and under the present scheme 
it is only the humblest and youngest officials who actually see the 
applicants. The higher officials, who possess the discretionary 
power, deal with the cases on paper, and there are thousands of 
cases to each officer. As the Royal Commission of 1930-32 
pointed out, ‘ If discretion is a desideratum in the administration 
of unemployment payments, it must be provided for by assigning 
to some authoritative local body an effective part in the scheme.’ 
In other words, the primary responsibility for assessment should 
be decentralised. The ‘ front line’ work could be entrusted to 
nominated local interviewing committees, just as it is, in a 
minute degree, to the Appeals Tribunals and Courts of Referees, 
and as it was, on a large scale, in 1926 to the old rota committees 
of the local employment committees. A wide measure of devolu- 
tion on these lines might do a great service in floating the scheme 
and establishing local confidence. Actual contact at interviews 
with all cases referred by the Board’s area officers would be an 
essential functon of the district committees, and that is where the 
chief use of the discretionary power would comein. In the complex 
cases—and they form a large proportion nowadays—not merely a 
man’s monetary needs, but his present and future opportunities 
of re-employment, could be helpfully discussed, together with any 
other troubles that are keeping him down. Very often these have 
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little to do with unemployment. As in the Poor Law, nothing 
less than the rehabilitation of the family in a state of independence 
and freedom should be the ultimate aim. But the new system 
quite definitely does not work that way. 

It may be objected that these poor people on transitional 
payments or the Board’s allowances are, not the ‘ Poor Law 
class,’ but simply an unfortunate section of ordinary wage- 
earners, who need nothing more than a decent maintenance from 
the State to carry them on until steady work can be found again. 
That is only partially true ; the Board’s clients are very mixed. 
Some are in and out of work just like the class on insurance 
benefit. Others are definitely below that standard and include 
thousands who have lost or never possessed the capacity for 
regular self-support. The more prosperous the area, the poorer 
the average quality of the men on transitional payment, and in 
the southern half of England it would, in the writer’s opinion, 
be hard to distinguish most of those now drawing the Board’s 
allowances from those families that are old friends of the public 
assistance committees. For the latter types, wherever they may 
be found, the all-round treatment attempted by any decent 
public assistance committee was definitely more appropriate than 
the mechanical service of the new Board. And to that extent 
it follows that there will be a regrettable loss of quality .when, 
on the second Appointed Day (now postponed), the Board takes 
over the remainder of its large family—.e., the 200,000 able- 
bodied who have been on out relief under the public assistance 
committees. Indeed, the question must be asked: ‘Should 
there ever be a second Appointed Day?’ Is not this a case 
where politicians will serve their country best by doing nothing ? 

That these questions are well worth considering may be 
illustrated by another serious defect of the new scheme. . Half 
of our local health services and local housing and much of the 
education service are devoted to relieving the needs of the poorest 
householder and his family. Under the Act of 1929 these inter- 
related functions were all lined up with public assistance under 
the same local authority. That was one of Mr. Chamberlain’s 
greatest reforms. Now, however, he has thrown away a large 
part of his own achievement by cutting out from the alignment 
the whole class of able-bodied poverty, which was, from a social 
point of view, the section calculated to profit most by the 1929 
plan. Already such cases as the following are coming to light : 
A man with five children has a disability pension of 18s. and a 
full unemployment allowance from the Board for himself and 
children, His wife has deserted him, and he asks the county 
council to take three of his small children away to the Poor Law 
schools. There is no destitution, and the council does not see 
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why it should take the children and save money to the Board. 
Indeed, it wants the Board to pay the whole cost. This case 
(and there are many others) also illustrates a potential clash of 
two means tests applied to the same family—one imposed by the 
Board and another, less generous, imposed by the local authority. 
Which is to prevail? Which authority is to bear the major 
financial burden ? 

But now we come to a very different issue which bears directly 
on the fundamental question of local machinery and devolution 
of the discretionary power. To-day the poverty question is so 
inflamed that no Government or central board can do its work in 
peace so long as it insists on retaining direct responsibility for 
assessing needs payments to 1,000,000 individuals. When the 
means test was introduced in November 1931, the Minister of 
Labour left the actual determination of transitional payments 
to the 200 local public assistance committees, and that gave 
him the necessary shelter from an intolerable bombardment. 
Now, under a completely centralised system, neither the semi- 
independence of the Board nor any other pious safeguards of the 
1934 Act seem to be any protection. His position is indeed 
unenviable, and perhaps untenable. The debate on the Regula- 
tions and the events of last January are a clear warning. How 
can the Board and the Minister of Labour be given reasonable 
protection ? How can Imperial Parliament be prevented from 
continually embroiling itself in wrangles over local or individual 
grievances ? The danger can scarcely be taken too seriously. 

Here, again, local devolution is the way out, even though it 
involves a limited dose of dualism. The Board may, in time, 
exercise its power under the Act to set up regional advisory com- 
mittees of some kind; but will committees that are nominated 
and merely advisory be anything more than window-dressing ? 
Probably not. They must have some local sanction behind them, 
or they will be ignored. Partisans will rush straight to West- 
minster whenever feelings run high about excesses or deficiencies 
of payment or about the application of some disciplinary measure. 
Nothing but an organic relation to elective bodies will suffice. 
And that brings us back to local government and the existing 
public assistance committees in 200 county and borough areas. 
Such a conclusion will, of course, be disappointing to those 
reformers who have lost patience with the whole local lay-out. 
They are, of course, thinking of the small minority of areas 
where the local relief of poverty has been turned into a political 
debauch. But is there no new way in which the reasonably 
harmonious and honest co-operation of local with central govern- 
ment can be secured in this field ? Over and above the district 
interviewing committees, referred to previously, the Board or the 
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Minister of Labour might set up regional commissions or councils 
representing groups of adjacent public assistance authorities. 
There might be more than a dozen, but less than fifty, to cover 
Great Britain. The main personnel would only be indirectly 
elective, and the method of grouping would, it is hoped, tend to 
moderate the political counsels of the most extreme or reactionary 
elements. Additional members to the extent of one-third should 
be appointed on the ground of their knowledge of social con- 
ditions, thus bringing in a most useful element which is often 
ignored at present. As a rough illustration of what is intended, 
there is the Metropolitan Asylums Board, which, prior to 1930, 
served the twenty-nine boards of guardians of London. 

Each regional council should be invited to frame a detailed 
policy of assistance for its area, but only within the broad lines 
of a national code which would be based upon regulations approved 
by Parliament. The code should establish the normal scale and 
the principles upon which rents and family incomes are to be 
treated, but there must be real scope for local discretion. The 
central authority should not attempt, as the Board is attempting, 
to prescribe what is to be done in every type of case. That, 
surely, is labour in vain, as everybody who has done Poor Law 
work will admit. London cannot possibly tell how every house- 
hold is run in Lancashire and the Isle of Lewis. Complete 
uniformity is a false ideal—a typical fault of the bureaucratic 
machine. Adaptability and local acceptability are much more 
important. The regional scheme would be one of the safeguards 
against abuse. It would have to be approved in detail by the 
Board or the Minister, and if any region in South Wales proved 
entirely recalcitrant, it might have to be surcharged, or even 
superseded, by a commissioner. But, once approved, the scheme 
would be the operative document in the area, which the staff 
and the interviewing committees would have to implement. 
That staff would be the out-station staff of the Unemployment 
Assistance Board which is now in post. It is an admirable 
section of our national Civil Service, and, as such, it can be 
relied on to keep the whole administration steady.. Another 
safeguard would be the use of an expert inspectorate to lead, 
guide, and check local action. 

The use of local bodies as agents for the expenditure of 
national funds, under safeguards, is nothing new in this country. 
Such partnerships are becoming more, and not less, necessary in 
current affairs, and it is unfortunate that, just at this time, 
there should be a number of local authorities of particularly 
irresponsible temper. But that does not mean that local self- 
government and local politics can safely be side-tracked or 
shouldered off the field by Whitehall. Such short cuts may be 
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tempting to officials, but fatal to Parliament ; they may be the 
height of unwisdom in a country which is still hoping to train its 
democracy to the better use of representative institutions. We 
need the virtue of patience; but, as a distinguished veteran 
in social administration recently remarked to me, ‘ Ever since 
the bicycle was invented, patience has lost its charm for the 
world.’ ; 

Above all, we need patience with local government in this 
delicate matter of the service of poverty. The obstreperous 
areas are very few. Tyneside and Durham are only a small 
region, and the whole of Wales includes only one twenty-sixth 
part of our insured population. Short-sighted policies should 
not be forced upon the rest of Britain simply because of temporary 
conditions in parts of South Wales. It is believed that, in the 
country as a whole, the guarded measure of devolved responsi- 
bility proposed above would be workable and would be the safest 
way out of the crisis. It is an emergency service that we now 
have to provide for some of our unemployed. There is no room 
for a permanent secondary State service in between unemployment 
insurance and local public assistance, and we ought not to deal with 
the momentary crisis as if we should always have 750,000 genuine 
wage-earners outside the scope of wages and insurance benefit 
and in poverty. It is a condition that is not permanent; nor 
can we make it tolerable. Ultimately we shall drain off the 
surplus unemployment either by turning it into the well-used 
leisure of the young (half-time instruction to eighteen) or by 
retirement of the elderly or by a combination of these with 
industrial measures. Then we shall wish to slide back the relief 
of poverty on to ‘ regional’ local government where it properly 
belongs. 

Public opinion, nowadays, actually tends to exaggerate 
the magnitude of our surplus labour problem, which is not 
really so crushing that we need despair of its solution. 
The United States have 10,000,000 workers on Federal relief, 
locally administered. Outside insurance we have less than 
1,000,000, and that includes a margin of able-bodied poverty 
and dependence which persists at all times. In the whole of 
Britain 74 per cent. of insured men are clients of the Unemploy- 
ment Assistance Board. It is a bad business, but in the southern 
half of the country, covering half the insured men, only 34 per 
cent. fall to the Board. These percentages include the nil 
determinations—.e., cases in which no allowances were payable 
under the needs test. If women workers are included in the 
count, the percentages fall from 7} to 6 per cent. for the whole 
country, and from 3} to just over 2} per cent. for the southern 
half. These figures relate to January 26, 1935. Although it 
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might be too soon to say that in the south of England a reason- 
able equivalence had yet been reached between the demand 
for labour and its total supply, the writer would be prepared 
to argue that employment conditions in that area are better 
to-day than they usually were before the war. Do we need, over 
the greater part of Britain, three full-blown social assistance 
services—national unemployment insurance, the local social 
services, and, spatchcocked in between, a national Unemployment 
Assistance Board which is geared. to neither of the other two and 
is likely to cause a good deal of confusion to both? That, of 
course, is only a rhetorical question now. The Unemployment 
Assistance Act of 1934 is there, and we must try to work it. 
But the question and the statistical argument preceding it do 
seem to reinforce the plea that the new Board’s task is essentially 


_ Tegional ; it differs in kind as between a limited number of truly 


depressed regions requiring temporary ‘mass’ relief, and the 
rest of the country, which requires nothing of the same order. 
Should not the method of administration correspond with such 
facts by including a wide measure of regional and local devolution ? 


RONALD C. Davison. 
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BRITAIN’S POSITION IN THE NORTH 
ATLANTIC 


Many industries may legitimately claim inclusion within the 
select category of so-called ‘ key’ industries, but in the case of 
Great Britain few have a better right to this title than the mer- 
chant marine. Divided into many sections and sub-sections, such 
as coasters, colliers, ocean-going tramps, tankers, cargo liners 
and the large passenger liners, all are of major importance to the 
country’s economic welfare in times of peace and invaluable in 
times of national emergency. The work of the merchant service 
during the war was the subject of universal praise, and it would 
hardly be an exaggeration to claim that its existence and its great 
achievements largely contributed to the nation’s salvation. 

During recent months the Government’s proposal to subsidise 
tramp shipping, in self-defence against the subsidies of others, 
has attracted public attention to the serious plight of that section 
of British shipping. In practice it is doubtful if the tramp section 
is in much worse plight than certain other sections, and the malaise 
is far deeper than can be set right by a small subsidy, even if a 
subsidy be acknowledged as the right way of dealing with this 
national problem. 

There is much evidence to support the view that the average 
British citizen is becoming less interested in the merchant marine 
than he used to be. This may be due to many causes: the 
practical cessation of emigration, and the growing tendency of the 
population to move southwards, which has left the great ports 
of the north and west (Liverpool, Glasgow, Hull, Newcastle and 
Cardiff), with their respective hinterlands, less influential in the 
nation’s councils, though the rise of Southampton may perhaps 
be expected to offset this to some extent. Approximately one- 
fifth of the population of the country, located in and around the 
metropolis, knows little of ships and shipping. Yet London is 
one of the world’s greatest ports, closely vying with Antwerp, 
New York, and Hamburg for world leadership. With the ocean 
trade of London valued at over {600,000,000 in a recent year, it 
is extraordinary that shipping plays such an insignificant part 
in London’s life. The citizen of Hamburg or of Altona is familiar 
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with his ships ; the circulating area of Liverpool is the pier-head, 
and many business men crossing daily from the Cheshire side, 
though engaged in other walks of life, have more than a nodding 
acquaintanceship with the build of ships, their funnels and their 
house flags. Of the worker in San Francisco the same might be 
said, and even of the New Yorkers, many of whom ‘ commute’ 
daily across the Hudson. Yet Westminster, in spite of its pass- 
ing barges, smoky tugs and shallow coasters flying the Dutch 
flag en route to Wandsworth, Fulham or Brentford, at times 
appears as far removed from the London below Tower Bridge as 
Washington is from New York—at any rate, Washington is much 
more lavish with its ocean transport subsidies. 

Foreign observers studying British policy during the last 
seven years have been much intrigued by the order in which 
industries have been placed for receiving doles, or protection, 
from the British taxpayer. First there was the manufacturer 
of private cars, incidentally producing what was then a luxury ; 
early in the list came sugar-beet, which over eleven years has 
received {42,000,000 ; later came the change in fiscal policy, by 
most regarded as desirable and by some as inevitable, yet calcu- 
lated to shut out imports and to level up the adverse balance of 
visible trade, without—so its proponents thought—injuring the 
prospects of the British exporter. But the degree to which the new 
policy could be judged successful was equally the measure by 
which the disabilities resulting therefrom to the merchant marine 
and the port administrations could be reckoned. 

In spite of the obvious effects of this change in fiscal policy, 
no provision was made to assist the industries which must in- 
evitably be hit by any lessened degree of ocean commerce— 
mainly, of course, the shipping industry, and, secondly, the 
ports and the transport systems serving the latter. The new 
policy, even with the assistance given to the country through 
the departure from the gold standard, has achieved its greatest 
success in the limitation of import and export trade. If measured 
by volume, retained imports in 1934 reached 97°1 per cent. of 
the 1930 figure, but domestic exports only reached 84°4 per cent. 
of the 1930 figure: on a value basis the comparable figures were 
73°3 per cent. and 82:2 per cent. The visible adverse monetary 
balance has fallen, but the country has suffered matetially as a 
centre of entrepot trade, which has dropped in value from 
£87,000,000 in 1930 to about £51,000,000 in 1934. 

Even if, thanks largely to sound financial guidance and 
avoidance of heavy capital expenditure on unremunerative public 
works, this country can claim to have come through the 
*‘ economic blizzard ’ in a somewhat less battered condition than 
certain of its neighbours, it cannot be claimed that the small debit 
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in its balance of payments revealed by the latest Board of Trade 
figures is a result which is sufficiently satisfactory to call for 
hearty self-congratulation. It is true that these Board of Trade 
estimates record a slight recovery in our net national shipping 
income to £70,000,000 in 1934 after a fall to £65,000,000 in 1933, 
but such figures include disbursements by foreign ships in British 
ports, and there is, unfortunately, a growing tendency for the 
percentage of tonnage entering our ports in foreign bottoms to 
rise in a most disturbing fashion. In December 1934 only 
61 per cent. of the net tonnage that arrived at British ports with 
cargo flew the British flag, a drop of 1 per cent. on December 
1933. It may be that the tramp shipping subsidy during the 
next two years will prevent any serious increase in this trend ; 
but little has so far been done by the Government, except its 
financial assistance towards the construction of the Queen Mary, 
to aid the cargo-liner or passenger-liner companies. British 
ownership of such vessels is important for many reasons, both 
strategic and economic ; but amongst such advantages is the 
tourist travel they attract to this country, thereby assisting to 
bring about a balance of international payments, presumably 
taken into account by the Board of Trade under the heading of 
Estimated Net Receipts from other sources, a figure which 
dropped from {15,000,000 in 1932 to £10,000,000 in 1933 and 
failed to show any resilience in 1934. 

Unfortunately, this country falls far behind certain others in 
the information available as to the amount spent by foreign 
tourists in Great Britain, but an excellent survey made by 
Professor Ogilvie a year or two back placed the amount spent in 
1929 as almost £22,500,000. Americans were responsible for the 
bulk of this expenditure, a most valuable form of invisible 
exports. Admittedly a great part of this huge sum is accounted 
for by visitors from France, Belgium and other European 
countries and those travelling on business, whilst an important 
proportion must be accorded to Dominion visitors and those 
home on leave from various parts of the Empire and the Far 
East. Also, it is recognised that the volume of this tourist travel 
has fallen by at least half since 1929 ; probably the amount spent 
by each visitor has decreased more than proportionately. Even 
so, the volume of American and Canadian tourist travel is by no 
means negligible, and, if one assumes that rather less than half 
of the more than {8,000,000 estimated to have been spent by 
American tourists in the United Kingdom in 1929 was expended in 
1934, it is traffic which this country should make every endeavour 
to cherish and retain, since it cultivates good-will between two 
great nations and assists in off-setting Britain’s seemingly per- 
manent adverse balance of trade with the United States. 
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British steamship lines for close on 100 years have been pre- 
eminent in the North Atlantic trade, ever since the Britannia 
sailed from Liverpool on her maiden voyage on July 4, 1840, 
thanks to the exertions of Samuel Cunard. In 1934 the British 
share of passenger traffic on the North Atlantic was approxi- 
mately 44 per cent. of the total, or 204,000 passengers, a figure 
which cannot be regarded as unsatisfactory in view of the large 
subsidies which are given to competing lines by the American, 
French, Italian and other Governments., Nevertheless, last 
year is likely to prove a landmark in the history of North Atlantic 
passenger travel, since it witnessed the forced amalgamation of the 
two great British companies, the Cunard and the White Star, and 
the passing away of the famous Atlantic Transport, Red Star, 
and Leyland fleets. The last named, primarily a cargo-carrier, 
dated back to 1870, but in 1901 control of the line passed, so far 
as its Mediterranean services were concerned, into the hands of 
the late Sir John Ellerman, whilst a controlling interest in its 
Atlantic services was acquired by the American International 
Mercantile Marine Company. Before the war period the Leyland 
fleet consisted of nearly fifty vessels, and as late as 1925 it 
operated about forty steamers, some nominally belonging to the 
Dominion Line, engaged in the Canadian trade and also dating 
back to 1870. Control of this latter line also. was acquired in 
1902 by the I.M.M., but both Leyland and Dominion. vessels 
continued to fly the British flag. The Leyland fleet has been 
gradually disposed of during recent years, but, fortunately, 
another Liverpool line interested in the trade with the Gulf ports, 
the West Indies, and the Spanish Main has taken over about 
seven of the Leyland cargo ships and carries on the Leyland 
service, whilst three others are now running under the flag of the 
Donaldson Line, of Glasgow. 

_The Atlantic Transport Line, dating back to 1889, with its 
famous ‘ Minne’ ships, for many years sailed regularly each 
week from London direct to New York; like the Leyland 
Company, control of the Atlantic Transport passed into American 
hands in 1902, when the I.M.M. of New Jersey acquired all its 
ordinary share capital. Its vessels, however, continued to fly 
the British flag and were manned by British crews, and the ships 
stood the country in good stead during the war period, being used 
as transports and on food-supply work. The passenger vessels, 
such as the Minnewaska and Minnehaha, though slow, were 
renowned for their steadiness, and were consequently largely 
used for the carrying of race-horses and prize live-stock across 
the Atlantic ; virtually all its large passenger ships were lost 
during the war. Nevertheless, the post-war Minnewaska and 
Minnetonka built up a good clientéle for themselves, though during 
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the last seven years they have suffered from the competition of 
the subsidised American Merchant lines, running much smaller 
steamers but also carrying passengers from London to New York. 
With the falling off of Transatlantic trade the Atlantic Transport, 
although American owned, was unable to obtain subsidies because 
its ships were of British registry, and gave up the unequal struggle. 

Its two fine vessels the Minnewaska and the Minnetonka, 
which were the largest cargo-carriers in the world, were tem- 
porarily laid up. Converted for tourist-class passengers only, 
they were transferred by the I.M.M. to its Antwerp-New York 
service, commonly known as the ‘ Red Star Line.’ On this 
service they ran in conjunction with the somewhat smaller 
Westernland and Pennland. Both these steamers, of about 
16,500 tons, have had most interesting histories. The Western- 
land was constructed as the Regina during the war by Harland 
and Wolff for the Dominion Line service from Liverpool to 
Canada, operated jointly with the White Star Line. Recon- 
structed for passenger work at the close of hostilities, she was 
fitted with the furnishings intended for the Statendam, under 
construction at Belfast for the Holland-America, but destined 
to be lost during the war after being taken over by the British 
Government. Entering the St. Lawrence service in 1922, the 
Regina proved an exceptionally popular vessel, both with Cana- 
dians and with her crew, who remained loyal to her when many 
other British liners were having great trouble in retaining their 
crews in American and Canadian ports owing to the then existent 
trade boom, which now seems so far away. A good sea ship, she 
was also a happy ship, but, being Leyland-owned like the other 
Dominion vessels, and not belonging to the White Star, she was 
destined to be transferred to the Red Star Line, like her sister ship 
the Pittsburg, later known as the Pennland. The remaining 
vessels of the Red Star fleet were the pre-war Lapland, of about 
18,000 tons, and the post-war Belgenland, of about 27,000 tons. 
All the vessels of the line flew the British flag and were built at 
Belfast by Harland and Wolff. Including the Minnewaska and 
Minnetonka, of about 21,000 tons each, the total tonnage of the 
Red Star Line was 140,000 of first-class liner tonnage, available 
to this country in time of war and with an average age of about 
twelve years, or approximately 60 per cent. of the life of a good 
Atlantic liner. 

Future students of British policy in 1934 may well pause to 
wonder how it should have come about that this splendid fleet, 
each unit of which was a travelling exhibit of the highest class of 
British workmanship, should have been allowed to pass away 
without any attempt at replacement. That the 1.M.M., now 
allied with the efficient United States Lines operating American- 
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built vessels flying the American flag and manned by American 
crews, was forced to part with its British registry tonnage, if it 
was to obtain American subsidies, is not a matter for surprise. 
But few would have been sufficiently incautious as to foretell 
that the British Government of the day would raise no finger 
to prevent the disappearance of these liners from the British 
registry, and would actually prevent certain of the vessels being 
acquired by other British interests to prevent their falling into the 
hands of a progressive and competitive German line. Yet such 
appears to have been the case. The Minnewaska and the Minne- 
tonka have been sold to shipbreakers in Great Britain, the 
Belgenland, flagship of the fleet, has become one of the finest 
vessels in the American merchant marine, and the largest, if one 
excludes the Leviathan, which has nearly reached the close of her 
days. As the Columbia of the I.M.M. Panama-Pacific Line, the 
Belgenland received almost a civic welcome at New York, and 
Mr. P. A. S. Franklin, president of the Roosevelt-International 
Mercantile Marine Company, is reported to have said : 


This steamer is the largest and most important vessel that has ever 
been transferred to the United States flag and should be very attractive 
for cruising purposes for the American people, and we hope they will 
patronise her. And, further, she will be very useful as a strong auxiliary 
to the navy in an emergency. 


It is understood that she will be mainly employed on cruises from 
New York to Nassau, Miami and Havana. With the Lapland, 
the oldest of the fleet, now scrapped, there remained the Western- 
land and Pennland, and few vessels, even if they be large Atlantic 
liners, can have obtained such prominence in the Press as have 
these two favourites with Transatlantic travellers. Indeed, the 
tragedy of their passing into foreign hands has neither been 
unhonoured nor unsung ; but the importance of the question is 
not to be measured by the tonnage concerned, but rather by the 
principle involved. 

The whole matter is clothed in considerable mystery, and 
members of Parliament, mainly for constituencies with great 
shipping interests, who asked questions in the House (the matter 
was raised several times and in both Houses), received the most 
bewildering series of replies, many of which appeared to cancel 
each other out. In studying the answers given to questions in 
the House it should be remembered that the proposal of the 
British group who wished to take over the vessels from the 
American interests controlling them was to operate these Red 
Star liners both as cruising ships and also as a Transatlantic 
service, the distinguishing feature of which was to be a method of 
charging fares different from that at present in force by the 
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so-called Conference lines—that is to say, the various companies 
now operating between Northern Europe and the United States 
and Canada. The suggestion was to charge a transportation rate 
of {10 as passage money whilst the individual passenger would 
pay for his meals separately, as is done on shorter sea passages— 
for instance, across the North Sea. There is no question but that 
such a service would be popular with many whom the high fares 
across the Atlantic have up to the present prevented from taking 
a holiday in the United States or in Great Britain, as the case 
might be. 

To-day excellent accommodation can be obtained on vessels 
cruising from British ports at all-inclusive rates varying from 
30s. to {2 per day, whereas cabin-class fares across the Atlantic 
in summer, although differing widely as between one vessel and 
another and also between cabins of the same class on one vessel, 
work out at approximately {50 to {60 for the return voyage, or, 
roughly, £3 10s. per day at sea. It is well known that cruising 
prices are. rock-bottom prices and leave little margin of profit, 
but in practice the North Atlantic passenger services of nearly 
all kinds have not resulted in a much bigger margin of profit, and 
many lines, such as the Compagnie Générale Transatlantique, or 
French Line, have operated at heavy deficits. Transatlantic 
ships of the cabin class carry some cargo, and cruising ships 
carry none at all, so that the roo per cent. difference in the fare 
per day must be accounted for in other ways. Liner service on 
the North Atlantic is not excelled in any other ocean trade, but 
the traffic has changed greatly in character during the last 
decade with the virtual elimination of European emigration and 
the heavy fall in first-class traffic. It is doubtful, as a result of 
the existing social revolution in the United States, whether the 
pre-war luxury super-liner will ever enter into its own again, 
since within the next quarter of a century it is reasonable to 
suppose a satisfactory air service will be functioning with 
regularity. 

It was natural, therefore, that any proposal looking to the 
establishment of a Transatlantic service with a unique basis of 
fares should have been regarded with some concern by the newly- 
formed Cunard-White Star Line combine, with its huge commit- 
ments in regard to the giant super-liner Queen Mary still under 
construction. But a study of The Times reports of the various 
answers accorded to the questioners reveals such contradictory 
statements that it is impossible to say whether this was the ruling 
consideration in the mind of the Government when upholding 
its ban on the retention of the Red Star vessels under the British 
flag. For instance, on November 30 the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer stated in the House that, as public money to the 
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extent of {9,000,000 had been made available to secure the 
rationalisation of the North Atlantic passenger trade, and as one 
of the proposals in connexion with the new concern was to 
construct vessels comparable with certain valuable units in the 
merged fleets of the Cunard-White Star Company, the proposals 
would be bound to result in the frustration of the rationalisation 
so recently attained, and therefore the Government, in the 
interests of the British position on the North Atlantic, could only 
discourage it. The best way of controlling foreign competition 
is to make British interests as strong as possible. It would appear 
from this answer that the Government’s action was to protect 
the Cunard-White Star from competition, and that, in the main, 
the objection was to the proposed construction of new tonnage, 
rather than to the transfer of the existing Red Star ships. Asa 
consequence the promoters of the new scheme offered not to build 
new tonnage without consulting the Government. 

A few days later the Chancellor, in replying to questions, 
stated that, in the opinion of the Treasury, it was not in the 
national interests that the Red Star proposal should take effect, 
and he did not like the idea of asking the Government to take 
the responsibility of saying whether or not new ships should be 
built on behalf of people with whom the Government had no 
concern whatever. It was pointed out by other members, how- 
ever, that the alternative might be that the Red Star vessels 
would be run under a foreign flag on an equally competitive basis ; 
but this argument failed to make any impression, and Mr. 
Chamberlain stated categorically that he could not regard 
favourably a proposal which laid upon His Majesty’s Government 
a recurring responsibility of an embarrassing character in respect 
of a concern in which it had no financial stake. It must be 
admitted that this reply bids fair to rival the fame of the answers 
given at Delphi hundreds of years ago. 

By December 12 it was clear that a progressive German line 
was in negotiation for the purchase of the vessels, and several 
further questions were asked in the House by Conservative and 
Liberal members, one asking whether the Minister considered the 
use is justified of the authority of the House of Commons to 
refuse to allow English trade to be extended without any autho- 
rity from Parliament, and another as to whether the Minister 
considered that foreign competition will be met by fortifying it. 
No reply was vouchsafed to several of these questions. 

In a strong speech in the House of Commons before adjourn- 
ment for Christmas Colonel J. Sandeman Allen, Conservative 
member for Birkenhead, pointed out that two of the Red Star 
ships had already gone to the shipbreakers, that one had been 
transferred to a foreign flag (two vessels still remaining unsold), 
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and that the House was entitled to know what was still open to 
private enterprise ; further, as reported in The Times, he asked 
whether the Chancellor of the Exchequer would deny that his 
refusal to approve of the proposed purchase of the ships resulted 
in the Bank of England putting pressure on the financial houses 
to prevent any issue of capital, with the result that the ships 
could not be purchased, What parliamentary authority had the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer for taking such high-handed proce- 
dure, which seemed to be nothing more nor less than Star Chamber 
methods? One might gather from this question that the Bank 
of England played an important part in the ban on the transfer 
of the ships to British ownership; but, in answer to a further 
question by Sir Herbert Samuel at the close of January, the 
Financial Secretary to the Treasury stated that he could not 
usefully add to the full statements previously given by the 
_Chancellor of the Exchequer, but, again quoting The Times 
report, he added that 


the interests concerned in this proposal (largely no doubt because it would 
have involved the transfer of capital abroad) asked the Treasury informally 
to express an opinion on the scheme, and the Treasury equally informally 
did so. 


Sir Herbert Samuel then asked : 


Do I understand that this is merely an informal expression of opinion 
on the part of the Chancellor of the Exchequer, and that he will not 
oppose—take effective measures to oppose—any further action being taken 
by the important interests concerned if they wish to buy these ships? 
Mr. Duff Cooper.—Yes, Sir. 


From these replies it was clear that there had been a serious 
misunderstanding as to the reasons for the so-called ban on the 
acquisition of the ships, and The Times, in a leading article the 
following day, pointed out that the expression of the Chancellor's 
opinion had been informal. 

Thus at the beginning of February it appeared that it was not 
the opposition of the Cunard-White Star to competition, nor the 
financial guarantee by the Government for the Queen Mary, nor 
the difficulty of transferring about £200,000 to the United States, 
which had been the real difficulty, but the much exaggerated 
importance of an ‘informal’ expression of opinion by the 
Treasury. By February 8 the whole position had changed again, 
for the Chancellor of the Exchequer is reported to have said : 


T have already explained to the House the reasons why, when informally 
consulted, I was unable to agree that this case should be exempted from 
the general request I have made relating to operations involving the 
transfer of funds abroad. My view on that subject is unchanged. 
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According to this answer, the difficulty arose through the transfer 
of funds, but why the circumstances were so different in the case 
of the Minnewaska and Minnetonka, acquired by this country for 
breaking up, is difficult to understand. Transfer of funds is 
equally obnoxious, whether one consumes the goods paid for, or 
whether one uses them first. Further questions at this time 
elicited the fact that it would not have been a fair inference to 
suggest that the Cunard-White Star competition had no influence 
on the Treasury decision, and that the Chancellor had originally 
been asked his opinion on November 8. 

In practice such questions can be regarded as a sort of 
academic inquest, because the two vessels, then lying at Antwerp, 
were reported as virtually sold to Herr Albert Bernstein, the 
Hamburg shipowner, on February 7. The sale was confirmed 
from Berlin a few days later, and it was stated that the seat of 
the Red Star Line would be transferred from Liverpool to Ham- 
burg, though the vessels would continue to sail regularly between 
Antwerp and New York, giving permanent employment to 450 
German seamen and bringing substantial amounts of foreign 
exchange to the Reichsbank. 

It is remarkable that there should have existed no obstacle to 
the transfer of these vessels to a foreign flag, since it has been 
known in shipping circles for years that when the shares of the 
various British companies were acquired by the I.M.M. there 
was a stipulation in the agreement that none of the ships should 
be transferred from the British flag without the permission of 
the British Government. It was owing to this stipulation that 
the White Star and other units of the fleet were able to render 
such yeoman service during the war period, although financial 
control lay in the United States. Supposing that the desire to 
prevent competition with the Cunard-White Star Line and the 
protection of the Government investment in the Queen Mary, 
which cannot enter service for a further year, was the real reason 
for the informal but effective ban placed on the British acquisition 
of the Red Star ships, it must be admitted that if competition 


_ has been avoided, it has been avoided at a singularly high cost to 


the country. If the five vessels had been retained and regularly 
employed under the British flag it would have meant the perma- 
nent employment of over 2000 men as officers and crew, not to 
speak of the value of stores taken on at British ports and bunker 
oil and coal: In addition, considerable work would have been 
given to British yards for the overhaul and reconstruction of the 
vessels, whilst an order for two new Atlantic liners would have 
proved a godsend to thousands on the Clyde, the Tyne, the Mersey, 
or the Lagan.. The county of Surrey launched in December a 
scheme for the distressed town of Jarrow, reliant in the past on 
Vor. CXVII—No. 698 Q 
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ship-repairing ; the proposal was to lay out a public park, a 
children’s playground, and start a cabinet-making industry, 
Praiseworthy as the scheme is, how much better would have 
been the repairing of Atlantic liners! Unemployment amongst 
seamen was about 33 per cent. of the total insured last December, 
and in February unemployment in the shipyards, according to 
. Sir Alexander Kennedy, amounted to 47 per cent. It is difficult 
to understand a policy which deliberately prevents work being 
given which would reduce these terrible figures and relieve the 
human misery which they represent. 

Whether the construction of the Queen Mary was a wrong or 
right decision, time alone can tell, but few conversant with present 
Transatlantic trade believe that she can ever prove profitable 
unless world trade is healed by a miracle. Even in France the 
completion of the great Normandie was condemned in the French 
Senate by Monsieur Hennessy : 


It is an error to think that the Normandie will ever pay her way [he 
exclaimed] ; there are hardly any nouveaux-riches left, and even Holly- 
wood stars take more modest suites. ... Who wants to sleep in a 
Louis XV. bed going across the Atlantic ? Even if you can fill this liner, 
it will only mean that all the others will be emptied. 


Few realised, however, that a subsidy for the construction of the 
Queen Mary would prevent any other new British passenger 


vessels being built for the North Atlantic. The merger of the 
Cunard and White Star Line fleets is regarded by many as 
unfortunate ; each line had its clientéle and its own methods, 
Americans account for 75 per cent. of the Atlantic traffic, and to 
them the White Star, with its American affiliation, was always a 
favourite line. Transatlantic travel leading to Europe is unique 
for its individual tastes—it must compete with the National 
Parks, Canada, Mexico, and the West Indies for the favour of 
the American tourist ; it was Captain X. or Purser Y. who really 
weighted the scales in favour of a European visit. Favourite ships 
have gone, too. Within the last year four British vessels, all to 
be counted amongst the fifty largest vessels in the world, have 
been taken off the North Atlantic—the Adriatic, the Belgenland, 
the Minnewaska, and the Minnetonka. As with all mergers, 
personal touch must inevitably be lost ; already there are only 
five White Star ships left in regular service, and the coal-burners 
the Laurentic and Doric have been replaced by the slower, older, 
and smaller oil-burning Cunarders Antonia and Andania. 

The fame of the Cunard Line, with its proud record of nearly 
a century, will always be one of the great boasts of the present-day 
British citizen, and it is justly popular in Canada and the United 
States ; but there is every sign that it will face a heavy task, 
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even with enormous subsidies, in retaining its share of Trans- 
atlantic travel, and many of its finest ships will fall due for 
replacement within the next ten years. Neither the Queen Mary 
nor her projected sister can replace seven or eight separate vessels, 
and in war-time they would be an anxiety rather than an asset. 
The popular and financially successful vessel to-day is the luxury 
cabin-liner, such as the Britannic or the United States Lines’ 
Washington and Manhattan, which increased that company’s 
share of the North Atlantic trade in 1934 both proportionately 
and absolutely—the only line to show a large increase. Early in 
March the Manhattan set up a record for the New York-Queens- 
town-Plymouth run of 5 days 14 hours 20 minutes. The year 
that the British Government forcibly combined the Cunard and 
White Star fleets witnessed the announcement of the loosening 
and modification of the Hamburg-Amerika and Nord Deutscher 
Lloyd union of 1930. 

If the official action in regard to the Red Star Line had 
prevented competition, something might have been said for it, 
but the Westernland and Pennland are to run under the German 
flag with German crews. They offer fares of {23 single and 
£41 8s. return from Southampton to New York; whilst the 
following were the provisional passage rates under the British 
group’s proposal : first class £20 single and tourist class {10, with 
meals extra, or, if inclusive, estimated at {5 for a first class 
passenger. In short, the competition remains, but the ships are 
lost to the country, the crews unemployed, and the — 
without the work. The recent publication of a charming book 
Pioneer Shipowners, by Clement Jones, tells the romantic story of 
the creation of the British mercantile marine in the nineteenth 
century by Sir Samuel Cunard, Thomas Ismay, Charles Booth 
and others, including Frederic Leyland. If they had lived till 
to-day they would surely not have left a stone unturned to 
prevent the Red Star-Leyland tragedy, which perhaps marks the 
surrender of British pre-eminence in the North Atlantic. 


C. E. R. SHERRINGTON. 
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THE FAIRBRIDGE MODEL 


Where the public and private interests are most closely united, there is 
the public most advanced. Now, in monarchy, the private interest is the 
same with the public. The riches, power and honour of a monarch arise 
only from the riches, strength and reputation of his subjects: for no king 
can be rich, nor glorious, nor secure, whose subjects are either poor, or 
contemptible, or too weak through want, or depression, to maintain a war 
against their enemies. 


So wrote Hobbes in Leviathan, there being, indeed, no king at the 
time in England ; but there was a kingly Protector, whose view 
of the Empire was wide enough to express itself to ‘little 
Englanders ’ in suitable terms : 


God’s interest in the world is more extensive than all the people of 
these three nations. God has brought us hither to consider the work we 
may do in the world as well as at home. 


What Cromwell taught and practised we shall do well to remember 
and pursue, though the methods of our day will, perforce, be very 
different from those of three centuries ago. In the future, methods 
of peopling our Dominions from parental stock will even have 
improved on those which prevailed before the war. Never again, 
so far as can be seen, will self-governing oversea States permit 
indiscriminating influx of untested migrants. This plan savours 
too much of an empire founded in a fit of absent-mindedness, and 
is quite alien to our modern mood. Australia, New Zealand, and 
Canada will rather avail themselves of their undoubted right to 
exclude any who, in their judgment, might become a burden, 
rather than a gain, to the community. They have no wish to 
recruit man-power from the feeble-minded or weak-bodied, from 
the criminally tainted or habitual loafers. The last thing they 
desire is to swell the ranks of their own workless, or to lower the 
standard of life for their workers. In this they are right, whatever 
the implications—which are considerable. But, right or wrong, 
they are the relevant facts, with which we must make our account. 

This is not to say that far-seeing statesmen of the New World 
are slow to realise the necessity—no weaker word will serve our 
turn—of recruiting strength from the home land. The sense of 
that need has grown vastly in the last dozen years. At no time 
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throughout the slough of depression has Australia, though 
unable to bear the burden of assisting passages, refused to admit 
those who might be expected to make good, and who could bring 

asmall capital with them. It does mean that scientific care must 
henceforth be taken for new arrivals to have their fair chance in 
conditions untried. The result of this new view coming in as a 
flood, that increased emphasis be laid upon ‘training,’ will be 
much advantage every way. Few tragedies are more pathetic, 
in any walk of life, than that of the untrained human being. And 
among tragedies one most devastating is that ill-advised assump- 
tion of amateurs—that in a strange climate, in conditions 
unknown, without experience, they ean make a success of farm- 
ing, that most ticklish of operations. Yet this, as countless 
catastrophes have shown, is a type of gambling which has 
been advocated by self-seeking agents and swallowed whole by 
credulous gulls, The ‘returned empties,’ who, as an Orient Line 
captain told me eight years ago, always outnumbered the 
immigrants he was carrying (there were 1200 of them), are largely 
of this class. Their failure does untellable harm, both here and 
overseas. It gives at home a bad name to Lands of Promise, and 
there it engenders suspicion of new-comers. A new model has 
been forced into prominence by invincible circumstance, and the 
rapid welcoming of the germ thought from which the tree has 
grown is gratifying and remarkable. 

The original Fairbridge Farm School in Western Australia 
has been working for twenty years. It has battled through 
adversity to recognition. In the process it has trained over 1000 
children to independence and prosperity in that huge State. But 
only within the last two years has it convinced the authorities 
that here is the new model for Empire settlement. The advantage 
of transplanting oversea settlers while young has long been under- 
stood. In their tender years they can far more readily, and 
unconsciously, adapt themselves to the conditions of the New 
World. They grow into citizenship feeling none of the wrench 
which sometimes racks the bones of older men. That is common 
ground with all. And when those young settlers can remain 
under the natural guardianship of parents, whose main concern 
is their equipment for the future, that is the soundest of all plans. 
Where that is impossible the next best must be sought, the nearest 
substitute for family life. 

Now each State in the Dominions has, after a century or more, 
developed strong local idiosyncrasies. Ill-advised is a new arrival 
from the Old World who fails to accept and adjust himself to 
them. The effort not infrequently fails of success with middle- 
aged men whose characters and tastes are formed. And failure 
in this respect has ruined many a fair prospect. But not always 
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has it been realised that family life, or the nearest possible repro- 
duction of it, is the essence of the matter. For a family i 

loving oversight and day-by-day training. It brings with it 
unremitting after-care when the child has left its parental roof, 
and provides a home with ever-open doors to which over-wearied 
or hard-driven sons can return as to a refuge. This insistence on 
individual love and care-free chance of happiness has, at Fair. 
bridge, resulted in such general success that openings for hundreds 
more boys and gitls on up-country stations and farms could be 
supplied. So much for the oft-repeated cry that Australia refuses 
to accept migrants. She not only accepts them ; she undertakes 
their education and contributes, from both Commonwealth and 
State resources, to their maintenance during five years’ training. 

When it was slowly realised that here was a method of peopling 
our Dominions with migrants who would become efficient settlers, 
who would prefer to till the waste and tame the wild, because love 
of animals and open-air work has been implanted in them from 
earliest years, when it was also quite clear that the huge scandal 
of unemployment could not in the end be abated, apart from 
transfer of population from an overcrowded island to a scantily 
peopled Imperial farm, and that this method, the only one able'to 
survive the years of depression, was still welcome to statesmen in 
the Dominions, then the demand was certain to be raised again 
(as it had been urged continuously by those who had seen the 
principle at work) that schools on this model should be multiplied 
and planted in other portions of the Empire. It should be, not 
merely philanthropy, but philanthropy with an Imperial inten- 
tion, actuated by a noble design to give the very best preparation 
to those who fall to be beneficiaries of the founders, and to supply 
the very best of manhood to countries dowered with this the 
tealest form of wealth. 

They who would adventure into the realms of creation—man’s 
highest prerogative—do well to follow the Divine plan. Of this, 
note one outstanding counsel: ‘It is not good that the man 
should be alone: I will make him an help meet for him.’ A 
guiding principle fulfilled in the system of cottage-families of 
twelve to fifteen, in which a house-mother gives herself to the 
tutelage of her male or female family. It is continued in an after 
care supervision, involving thousands of miles of travel yearly, 
which links the growing limbs with the parent tree. Nor has it 
been overlooked that true creation demands that each new plant 
contain the ‘ seed within itself’: the young sprig, that is, must 
be endowed with self-repeating power to shape its own careef. 
Philanthropy which issues in dead ends is appalling waste, 
ministering, not to life, but to death. The taste and allure of 
productive work, with love of beautiful Nature, is this seed. 
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Against this truth men need not to weary themselves by fighting. 
Loyal acceptance of it has here redounded to prosperity and 
blessing. 

_ Financial aclvisers of His Majesty’s Government have most 
wisely laid it down that individual voluntary enterprise shall 
show the way. Small attempts shall prove the soundness of an 
experiment and, upon success, public countenance shall support 
extension of the project. Gone are the lavish days in which 
exchequers could pour out supplies for unproved or broken-backed 
adventurings. A misfit it is when after heavy disbursements 
there are small profits and only quick returns. Economic 
stringency has enforced the learning of wisdom. Every workshop 
of oversea settlement schemes should draw strength from the 
lesson. They will wish henceforth, as may be confidently hoped, 
to consider quality rather than quantity—to work on long-term 
policies, from small beginnings to ever-widening commitments ; 
and they will realise the unremitting need of maintaining con- 
fidence in their management by regular and open statement as to 
their stewardship. Have they supplied the goods, and have they 
met the bill? Critical auditors will tighten purse-strings against 
whosoever neglects these conditions. A better instructed public 
and official experts will be at one on this head. 

Lest this exposition of principles should seem too arbitrary, 
I may cite, in illustration, what has occurred during the last year. 
On St. George’s Day, 1934, the Archbishop of York, at a City 
church, advocated the raising of funds for extension of the 
Fairbridge Model in Child Emigration. This was followed up in 
June by a public meeting at Grocers’ Hall, which His Royal 
Highness the Prince of Wales attended in person. With Mr. 
Stanley Baldwin, he asked for {100,000 to establish three new 
farm schools—in Vancouver, New Zealand, and Queensland. 

He himself headed the list with a cheque for £1000, and other 
moneys flowed in. The fund now stands at £64,500, and a site 
for a first new farm school in Vancouver has been bought. A 
party of children will be sent out in May. Canadian authorities 
are no less welcoming than Australian, and Whitehall experts 
are instant in giving very real support to the venture, They 
believe in the principle, the management, and the almost illimit- 
able prospects. That is a cautious step forward, duly warranted, 
as it is believed. It may well seem that this is no half-hearted 
acceptance, by private benefaction and public authority, of a 
comparatively fresh claim. But there is more than that to record 
as part of the year’s advance. The ferment was working in far- 
seeing and benevolent minds. Lady Northcote, as wife of a 
former Governor-General of Australia, had taken note of the need 
of population, and had condemned the desultory, haphazard 
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methods on which its overseas supply had rested. She studied 
the Fairbridge Film and made exhaustive inquiries. In the 
result, she left her fortune in trust, to found and carry on in 
perpetuity one or more farm schools in Victoria on this model. 
It was a welcome token of approval to the Child Emigration 
Society. They had been the inspiration of her generosity. And 
this accretion of strength will ensure, when the new establishments 
in Vancouver, New Zealand, and Queensland are in full blast, 
that 2000 extra children will be in receipt of substantial benefit. 
Without a doubt, within a short time these precedents will be 
copied and improved upon by other groups of workers, as is our 
English way. Well begun is half done. Bettered they may 
assuredly be, and enlarged in scope. For no sane judge of the 
situation will be persuaded, even if 50,000 instead of 300 children 
were being trained up to husbandry in the greater world, that 
more than a fringe of the whole population problem had been 
touched. The new arrivals in Vancouver, for instance, will not 
begin to come into bearing before 1940. That consideration 
should allay any apprehensions that the labour market will be 
disturbed by their advent. In five years’ time it may be reason- 
ably hoped that world trade and industry will have improved. 
On this basis of faith we all work. But meantime there is a 
stirring in the dry bones of wider emigration. The desire of South 
Australia to plant 50,000 people on its less settled areas may not 
be overlooked as a quivering into life. The reports from Canada 
are fuller of promise and encouragement than they have been for 
three years. Can the Fairbridge Model be made adaptable to 
family and adult conditions ? It can certainly give useful leads. 
There is this noteworthy and engrossing fact to be remembered. 
Just as, after publication of The Bitter Cry, university and college 
settlements attracted many of our best youth to work in the 
slums, so now in longer range with overseas farm schools. There 
is a call of the wild and a longing to be of use to their day and 
generation which scores of graduates, men and women, do not 
wish to resist. Not patiently, it may be, can they contemplate 
the dreary wait, till they shall have found a worthy niche in their 
profession. In the meantime a human and motherly interest 
in those of their kind who most need it, and whose nurturing 
carries with it the charm of new experiment, brings a glow to 
generous hearts. There is nothing ignoble in the large longing 
to see with their own eyes conditions of existence outside these 
islands. And there is real satisfaction in the secure sense of being 
' fellow-workers where the work is of first-class value. It 
approaches criminal folly if we are unable to make use of this 
waiting army of volunteers. The world has shrunk since Oxford 
House and Toynbee Hall were founded. For permanent better- 
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ment of the race, not less devotion is now due to planting of our 
stock in distant fields than to cleansing of our slums. 

Already it has been suggested that community farms for 
public school boys, mutatis mutandis, could be worked on the 
Fairbridge principle. There is readiness enough to send such 
boys on personally conducted Empire tours, whereby they gain 
a slight and passing glimpse of new countries. Gushing welcomes 
by governors and mayors with abundant hospitality can relieve 
the tedium of travel, and may incline youthful minds to scenery 
and sunshine. Nothing less than two years’ work, when daily 
food depends upon labour of the hands, can give any true criterion 
of conditions. Could they have been made inmates, for even six 
months, of something in Australia analogous to Wye or Ciren- 
cester Agricultural Colleges—with liberty to complete a full course 
of instruction if they so desired—their harvest of knowledge 
would be far richer. Existing agricultural colleges, such as 
Roseworthy in South Australia, for all their technical excellence, 
would not strike them as opening such welcoming arms as a 
settlement, in which school-fellows of their own might be found. 
And the ability of parents to find {200 for such an educational 
tour implies that money capital will be forthcoming. This 
removes a great difficulty in the minds of authority. Such boys 
will not become a public burden. They ought to add, as New 
Zealand has discovered, some wealth of character as also of 
substance. When successful they will draw many of their like, 
relatives and friends, to join them. But not one whit less 
essential is it for them, than for any Fairbridge child, to serve their 
apprenticeship and learn their trade on the spot, in the climate 
and surroundings of their adoption. Nor, for them, can the 
protective guidance of well-wishers be dispensed with, as 
protection against the exploiter and the shark. If such a home 
and refuge, where their characters and ability were understood, 
had been open during the last five years, untellable misery and 
destitution might have been spared. For want of it, many 
hundreds of most valuable lives have been shipwrecked on the 
shoals of economic depression. And this is waste of good material 
which could be avoided. In a well-run Empire it must be. 

But there is even greater readiness among educated young 
women to seek a career overseas. Their numbers grew in 1934, 
and will speedily increase with the returning confidence of trade. 
They adapt themselves to strange conditions more readily than 
young men of the same age, and need never be out of employ, 
even in the worst times. Instinctive love of animals and open- 
air work overcomes for many of them that sense of isolation which, 
till the arrival of wireless and airplanes, was a bugbear of the bush. 
The charms of a well-run farm school, in which they could feel 
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their feet and test their tastes—what a boon to themselves and 
to the neighbourhood which they enriched! Here would be 
missionary work of the finest. That which monasteries did in 
our own land for culture and agriculture will, in the fulness of 
time, find its modern sequel in some such way. The call of 
Rousseau and Defoe is again being heard. It will demand 
outlet. 

There are welcome signs that the churches at home are 
anxious to help any plans which can allay the curse of unemploy- 
ment. Also there is growing anxiety to eradicate roots of trouble 
and provide something more than mere palliatives. Canterbury 
Cathedral, among others, is to enforce, at its Jubilee accession 
service, Oliver’s word: ‘God’s interest in the world is more 
extensive than all the people of these three nations.’ It is making 
a collection on that day towards Fairbridge Extension—may 
many others follow the lead !—convinced that here is sure empire- 
building and missionary value. 

It chances that His Majesty’s accession day, May 6, is St, 

George’s Day (old style). The rising vogue of our English saint 
has secured revival of rejoicing on that day, quite apart from a 
Jubilee which stirs all hearts with thanksgiving. Among many 
schemes to be put forward for marking that Jubilee with fitting 
memorial, it may be taken for granted that none will gratify 
their Majesties which does not regard the uplift of their people: 
No king can be rich, nor glorious, nor secure, whose subjects are either poor, 
or contemptible, or too weak through want, or depression, to maintain a 
war against their enemies. 
It is the glory of our Georgian monarch to have known what 
Master Hobbes taught and to have ensued it with all his might. 
Therefore does it seem likely that willingly on his name day 
would he see our thanksgivings minister to the spread of his 
people over his Imperial farm. The amounts raised at any such 
services—for churches have many calls upon them—are of less 
importance than propagation of the germ thought: that here 
is a notion, whose seed is in itself, which merits, in dark days, 
careful study from Christian people and loyal Englishmen. 


ARTHUR G. B. WEST. 
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DEPRESSION IN THE ’EIGHTIES 


Just fifty years ago a Royal Commission was appointed to inquire 
into the ‘extent, nature and probable causes of the depression 
now or recently prevailing in various branches of trade and 
industry and whether it can be alleviated by legislative or other 
measures.’ 

The Commissioners, headed by Lord Iddesleigh, included some 
of the leading industrialists and financiers of the time. They 
produced their first Report (C. 4621) within two months, con- 
sisting entirely of replies received, from consular officers abroad 
and from trade unions and chambers of commerce in this country, 
in reply to a carefully compiled questionnaire. Their Final 
Report appeared in December 1886. It was not an epoch- 
making document : it proposed no fresh legislation ; it left many 
stones unturned and many avenues unexplored. The Commis- 
sioners saw clearly that wars, and monetary disturbances the 
consequences of war, were the main causes of depression. The 
majority recommendations contain little that is new, and little 
that is worth repeating to-day, but much of the evidence given 
is applicable to the year 1935 : much of it might well have been 
tendered to the Commissioners who last year investigated condi- 
tions in the distressed areas. 

Mr. Robert Giffen, then an Assistant-Secretary to the Board 
of Trade, was asked how he would define depression. He replied 
that it meant, subjectively, ‘ the present state of mind of people 
in business ’ and, objectively, ‘a diminution of business itself or 
of the profits of business.’ It was, he added, common to all 
countries. In France duties on agricultural produce had been 
raised in order to relieve depression ; in the United States many 
workmen, particularly in the iron and steel trade, were unem- 
ployed, and there was a great drop in the returns of the New York 
bankers’ clearing-house. In Russia distress was very great, as 
also to some extent in Holland, Vienna and Germany; in 
Belgium it was severe, with no sign of improvement. 

Over-production—‘ ¢.e., the accumulation of great stocks ’— 
was one of the chief causes of depression. Another was the 
uprising of Germany as a new commercial nation, like Japan 
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to-day, ‘determined to do what it had not done before, to found 
manufactures, and to have a voice in the industrial as well as in 
the political world.’ The constant ‘dumping’ of goods on the 
British market by indirect subsidies was regarded as a main cause 
of unemployment. 

Evidence was given of the evil effects on British export trade 
of foreign tariffs, of sugar bounties and of the low wages paid by 
foreign shipowners: witnesses from the British Foreign Office 
admitted in evidence that official representations on such subjects 
were as fruitless then as they are now. The growth of inter- 
national railway traffic—e.g., vid the St. Gothard—had unfavour- 
ably affected British trade and shipping ; factories were being 
erected all over Europe, notably in Italy, sometimes with British 
capital, to make goods hitherto imported solely from Great 
Britain. The French Government gave large bounties to national 
shipping, but they had proved ineffectual in practice. 

The past twenty years had witnessed a complete change in 
the conditions of industry. Raw materials were cheaper, and 
processes of manufacture more perfect, but competition had 
increased and profits had fallen. The consumer alone prospered. 
The middleman was being eliminated by the forced sales of 
commodities below cost. 

The awful depression of trade involved disaster for manufacturers, 
There were few houses left where the work was of as high a standard as 


it was fifty years earlier. The growth of limited liability companies had 
brought ‘ ignorant enterprise’ into many branches of industry: much 
money had been lost by gullible shareholders, and solid, well-managed 
firms had suffered from such amateur competition. The Companies Acts 
had, on the whole, done more harm than good, but had no serious effect 
on the depression. 


- The Official Receiver had no doubt that, as in France, directors 
and managing directors should have a greater personal liability 
than shareholders. The average rate of income tax was 5d. in 
the pound, but the exemption therefrom of co-operative societies 
was a source of grievance. The profits from coal mines had been 
halved ; those from water and gas companies and similar mono- 
polies had been increased. The consumption of spirits was 
steadily decreasing ; that of beer tended to rise, but there was in 
every walk of society a steady growth of sobriety. 

Some fifty chambers of commerce were asked for their views 
on the cause and remedy of trade depression. Nearly all agreed 
that foreign tariffs, cheap foreign labour, and constant fluctuation 
of exchange between countries having a gold and those having a 
silver value, and over-production, were the primary causes. The 
unduly low prices of raw material did not help trade ; the shorter 
hours of labour were a handicap, but not one which any chamber 
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of commerce desired to see changed. The depressed state of some 
trades was due to excessive profits made during ‘the wars’ 
(the American Civil and the Franco-Prussian Wars), which led 
to an increase of productive capacity far greater than could be 
absorbed by the normal increase of consumption. The flour 
milling trade suffered much from excessive imports of foreign 
flour. Birmingham suffered from high railway rates, from 
agricultural depression, and from the inferior technical education 
of British workmen: the Birmingham Chamber of Commerce 
was one of several which favoured Empire Free Trade and 
Bimetallism. Bristol, like several other chambers, demanded a 
reform of the Land Laws, the abolition of the laws of primogeniture 
and of entail. Falmouth asked for preferential railway rates for 
the carriage of fish and for close seasons for oysterages. Wages 
had a purchasing power which had never been equalled: the 
Factory Acts required revision. 

‘Spinning and weaving machinery has been largely exported to the 
Continent, where machines are run up to twenty-two hours a day, which 
is not allowed under our Factory Acts. A searching inquiry is needed into 
relative costs of production of textiles at home and abroad. How shall 
manufacturers increase production without adding to the hours of labour ? 
The answer is more freedom under well-considered rules for the sanitary 
and social welfare of operators.’ 

Gloucester asked for the emancipation of canals from the 
control of the railway companies, for a Minister of Agriculture, 
and greater power for the Railway and Canal Commission. 
Greenock for ‘a real shipping council, drawn from owners, 
merchants, underwriters, officers and seamen,’ to foster the 
mercantile marine, strong diplomatic action to persuade foreigners 
to adopt free trade ; ‘ the perfect cure for our grievance would be 
the abolition of sugar duties.’ The merchants of Greenock had, 
like many others, a sturdy disbelief in the virtues of legislation, 
and preferred to rely on ‘ the laws of supply and demand.’ The 
growth of manufacturing capacity in Canada was a subject of 
complaint, as also of high taxation and long credits, which were 
a sure sign of bad trade and tended merely to delay revival. 
The exemption of the dividends of co-operative societies from the 
incidence of income tax was pointed to as an example of discrimi- 
natory legislation which hampered private traders. Hudders- 
field and Leeds felt keenly the increased imports of foreign yarns 
combined with high tariffs, high wages, short hours, and over- 
supply of capital, resulting in undue credit facilities. Liverpool 
merchants were bimetallists to a man, and wished to see Burmah 
financially independent of India ; they were all in favour of free 
trade, on the understanding that it was strictly reciprocal, failing 
which we should tax foreign imports for revenue purposes. The 
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shipowners did not believe in remedial legislation, but drew 
attention to the danger of bounties and subsidies and the inflation 
of credit which had called into existence many ships which were 
not needed and would otherwise not have been built. Their best 
customers were still English farmers, and agricultural depression 
was reflected in every retail trade. ‘Free trade’ had killed 
certain trades—e.g., the watch-making industry. ‘ The bulk of 
operators before dying suffered greatly, became casual dock 
labourers, and entirely sunk in the social scale.’ Men now used 
cheap watches which did not last, in preference to time-pieces 
which endured a lifetime, and no one was the better, or more 
punctual. 

The Manchester Chamber regarded the depression as far the 
worst in living memory and forwarded a robust proposal 
to repeal all Acts which in any way interfere with trade, to remodel the 
Foreign, Colonial and India Offices and the Board of Trade, dismissing the 
entire staff, and replacing them by men of sound commercial training. 
North Shields, Tynemouth, and the tin-plate makers desired a 
board of arbitration between capital and labour, want of sympathy 
between which had tended to damage trade. North Staffordshire 
desired a reduction of local rates and cheaper transport. The 
Oldham Chamber (stout fellows) observed that 


the causes of depression of trade were so widespread that an inquiry .. , 


will not result in any practical legislation likely to benefit trade, and 
respectfully decline to occupy its time by framing answers to the Royal 


Commission’s questionnaire. 


The merchants of Nottingham, equally stout-hearted, declared, 
quite simply, that they stood for the principles of free trade, and 
that was all that they had to say. 

The Sugar Refiners’ Association desired the abolition of sugar 
duties all over the world. The Cleveland iron-masters and the 
Leather Trades Association desired a reduction of foreign tariffs. 
The North of England iron manufacturers believed in Empire 
Free Trade, an inquiry into mineral royalties, by a Commission 
with power to fix fair sums in cases of dispute, but, for the rest, 
preferred to rely on ‘ natural laws.’ This insistence on the need, 
not for nationalising, but for regulating, mineral royalties occurs 
again and again throughout the Report and the evidence. It 
has since been effectively secured by Act of Parliament. 

The General Shipowners’ Society saw no prospect of any 
improvement: over-production was endemic; legislation would 
do no good, and, if undertaken by those not intimately acquainted 
with shipping, might do much harm. The Institute of Builders 
complained of lack of confidence and want of enterprise on the 
part of the public ; they wished to see the Land Laws simplified 
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and revised, a note which frequently recurs. Mechanics had 
become specialists, but the average proficiency was lower, thanks 
to the evils of jerry-building, of which many examples were given, 
and the lack of competent inspection by official bodies. It is to 
be feared that 1935 in this respect shows little improvement over 
1885. 

The Mining Association of Great Britain attributed depression 
to the immense amount of capital invested as a consequence of 
high prices and profits realised during the Franco-Prussian War, 
as a consequence of which old mines had been reopened and new 
fields exploited ; the output was far in excess of the demand. 
Meanwhile, as a direct consequence of the high prices of coal 
during the year 1872-4, there was a growing economy in the use 
of fuel for domestic purposes, in ironworks and under boilers, 
There was a drop of 3,000,000 tons in the output of coal in 1884— 
an unprecedented occurrence, due to adverse tariffs. The railway 
companies were killing the trade by high charges and by the 
preference given to foreign competitors. Wages were too high, 
and men were allowed to starve by the unions sooner than accept 
a lower wage, which would make it possible for coal masters to 
employ them in competition with foreigners, The trade had 
never recovered from the ill-effects of the coal famine of 1872-4 
and the high profits and high wages which followed. 


The Oldham master cotton-spinners spoke of over-production : 


‘We are not producing more than the world requires, but more than it 
can afford to pay for. We must lessen our production costs to the last 


possible degree.’ 


The post-war inflation of 1872-4 had resulted in a great increase 
in spindles ; a number of technically unsound concerns, floated 
as limited liability concerns, had a depressing effect on the trade. 
Nevertheless, the increase of spindles from 1876 to 1884 in Great 
Britain was only 2,000,000: abroad it was four times as great. 

The Sunderland shipowners took great exception to the Board 
of Trade, which handicapped British shipping—then in a posi- 
tively ruinous condition, for a steamer cost more and deteriorated 
quicker when laid up than did a sailing-ship. Unless shipping 
speedily revived, its bankrupt condition would become a source 
of national weakness. 

The Royal Commission did not restrict their inquiries to 
industrialists: they approached associations ‘representing the 
interests of the working classes,’ mostly trade unions, in all parts 
of the kingdom. The trade unions secretaries’ replies, some sixty 
in all, are reprinted in full. Not all of the unions answered. One 
wrote to say that ‘ as they had no confidence in the Royal Com- 


mission, they declined to answer their questions,’ Another wrote 
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to ‘ decline to waste time in such a fruitless occupation as giving 
replies to persons who, to some extent, have prejudged the whole 
thing.’ There was general agreement that things were bad and 
getting worse; there was a vast emigration of skilled artisans, 
and an immense number of unemployed: there was an ever- 
increasing proportion of youths and a decrease, both absolute and 
proportionate, of skilled adults at work. The quality of work 
turned out was improving in some trades, but not in all. 


‘We have not quite got into what Thomas Carlyle called the cheap and 
nasty,’ [wrote the Glasgow branch secretary of the Amalgamated Society 
of Engineers] ‘but the quality of the work put on engines is not equal to 
twenty years ago, though there are honourable exceptions. No doubt 
greater competition among masters and beating down of prices will explain 
this in some measure.’ 


The purchasing power of wages had risen, but there was less 
security of employment, owing to the increased use of machines 
tended by boys, which resulted in over-production. Hours were 
shorter, but men worked harder : ‘ it is run, run, be sharp, every- 
where.’ Youths earned more and skilled men less than they 
deserved. There were general complaints of systematic overtime, 
which increased wages for a short period but was followed by 
longer periods of enforced idleness. ‘ Ninety per cent. of those 
who worked overtime are not one whit benefited thereby, and I 
say emphatically, would to God we had none of it! Then we 
would have better times.’ Among general legislative remedies 
suggested were reform of the Patent Laws, regulation of royalties 
on minerals, and the prohibition of systematic overtime. 

The apprentice system had by common consent broken down : 
youths were ‘ cast loose on the shop, to pick up what they can and 
how they can.’ No attempt was made in most shops to teach 
them systematically, and apprentice schools run by employers 
were regarded with suspicion. Masters were more anxious to 
secure the premium than to make good men ; they tended to keep 
boys at one class of work, with the result that when an appprentice 
reached man’s estate he could often do nothing with credit. The 
exodus into the towns of the rural population was noted by the 
unions, and deplored ; it tended to lower wage rates and to reduce 
the potential home market, which should be stronger, for engineer- 
ing products. Reform of the Land Laws was desired in order to 
improve the lot of the agricultural worker. ‘ Farmers, having 
nothing to spend, make us all feel it.’ 

The boiler-makers of Hartlepool were, owing to foreign tariffs, 
on the verge of starvation: great numbers of vessels were laid 
up, requiring neither replacement nor repair: there was over- 
production of ships and, though wages had dropped, the masters 
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pressed for further reductions, thus encouraging buyers to hold 
off in the hope of lower prices. Mechanisation had, according to 
one iron-founders’ society, in twenty years doubled the productive 
capacity of a man. It was, however, not regarded so seriously 
as the damage done to trade by unscrupulous financiers. Com- 
panies were floated at double their value: 5 per cent. was thus 
paid which on an honest system would have been 10 per cent. on 
the true capital sum invested. Private firms were carried on 
by men who knew their business and their employees ; public 
companies by shareholders and their nominees who knew neither. 
Customers were disgusted and jobbery was rife. Boys were 
always in demand ; adults with a family to keep were turned out 
to starve—seldom by the private firms, but without scruple by 
limited liability companies whose shareholders had no contact 
with the men and no interest in anything but dividends. 

The trade unions secretaries were in general not ‘ free-traders.’ 
The free import of ready-made doors and window-sashes from 
Sweden, Norway and Germany, and of manufactured goods in 
general, was resented. They noted that the gentry were ‘ apt 
to live in the country for most of the year, but to make their 
purchases in London, thus depriving local tradesmen of their 
business.’ It was not an economical process, but arose partly 
from a love of ostentation, partly from laziness. Women were 
at this time, as later, great offenders : they never stopped to think 
of the effect on employment of purchasing goods made abroad, 
and they seldom considered quality. The opportunities of women 
to spend money had enlarged greatly in recent years: they were 
more apt than men to spend it unwisely on cheap novelties and 
fripperies from abroad. 

The Operative Bricklayers’ Society were very severe on 


the scandalous system of jerry-building under which vast estates in South- 
East London are being covered with hovels, the product of the leasehold 
system, the jerry-builder and the Land Laws. 


There was lack of confidence and lack of enterprise; many 
houses, badly built, made by unskilled men at the lowest rates, 
stood empty. There was no doubt whatever that the quality 
of the work turned out by the building trade was lower than 
twenty years previously. Its fall was due to the permeation of the 
trade by unscrupulous and grasping men, who employed the 
cheapest labour and the worst material. In the building trade 
alone, bad contractors drove out good. Local authorities had 
powers of inspection, but they abused them shamelessly, putting 
in men who had neither knowledge of the trade nor, in some cases, 
honesty. Efficient inspection and a reform of the Land Laws 
was strongly urged. But here also there were sturdy voices 
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raised ; the secretary of a branch of the Operative Stonemasons’ 
Friendly Society wrote : 

I anticipate that if we, as a nation, uphold our honour and credit 
abroad, trade will get better at home. Capitalists will have more money 
for improvement of property and will be able to subscribe more freely to 
the building of public institutions, 


The Hammersmith secretary of the Amalgamated Society of 
Carpenters and Joiners gave a vivid example of the effect of bad 
workmanship which deserves quotation in full : 


A gentleman bought an estate calling it Bedford Park and laid it out 
for building in the Elizabethan style on plans by Norman Shaw. There 
was a great demand for these houses. Street after street was let or sold. 
The proprietor thought the work cost too much. He discharged his 
journeymen and invited tenders from sub-contractors. Nigger-driving 
and scamping commenced: quantity, not quality, was demanded. The 
tenants found the ceilings fell, the doors would not shut, the windows did 
not keep the weather out. They ran away and operations stopped with 
the estate half covered. (December 1, 1885.) 


The general tenour of the evidence was that of Spenser’s 


query in ‘ The Shepheard’s Calendar’: 


‘Must not the world wend in his common course 
From good to bad, from bad to worse ? ’ 

During 1886 the Commissioners made two interim Reports 
and one Final Report. The first submitted evidence, taken at 
twenty sittings, relating to the iron and steel and textile industries, 
of eminent industrialists such as Sir Lowthian Bell, Mr. T. E, 
Vickers, Sir Jacob Behrens, and Mr. Henry Birchenough, The 
second Report, published in June 1886, declared that a world-wide 
depression presumed a world-wide cause ; and that cause was, 
in their view, ‘the relations of the precious metals to other 
commodities.’ The purchasing power of gold had increased, and 
therefore prices, measured by a gold standard, had fallen. The 
supply of gold had fallen, and the demand had increased, owing 
to the demonetisation of silver in several countries and the 
increased absorption of gold in India. The currency question 
and our monetary system at home and abroad, in its relation to 
the rest of the world, needed early and separate examination, 
under terms of reference carefully prepared and drawn so as to 
include all branches of the subject. On this Report no action 
was ever taken. 

The Final Report, published in December, emphasised that 
the condition of working men in regular employment had 
undoubtedly improved, but at the expense of those casually 
employed. During years of depression the accumulation of 
capital and the production of commodities had proceeded more 
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rapidly than the increase of the population: there were signs of 
a growth of material prosperity and of increasing savings; the 
consumption of food was higher. The total volume of profits 
assessable to income tax had increased, but the distribution was 
different. The reward of capital and management was less, of 
labour somewhat greater, but rapidly increasing use of machinery, 
though it helped to increase the national wealth, had created 
acute, though temporary, distress among working men who could 
not at once transfer their labour or find markets for the increased 
production. The number of persons with incomes of less than 
£2000 a year was growing ; of persons with over £5000 it was falling. 
‘ The depression ’ differed from its predecessors only by reason of 
the length of time it had endured. Producing power had, for 
the moment, outrun consuming power ; the protectionist policies 
of foreign countries prevented the restoration of equilibrium, 
The Commission absolved trade unions from blame ; ‘ they have 
on the whole been conducted with propriety and judgement.’ 
They declined to make far-reaching recommendations of the type 
that had been pressed upon them, such as the adoption of the 
metric system, the conversion of the consular service to a status 
‘of commercial travellers ; they attached little importance to the 
question of mining royalties and to the alleged excessive charges 
by railways, though they agreed that the development of canals 
was most desirable. They urged the need for better technical 
education ; for amendments to the law relating to trade marks 
and the fraudulent description of goods, and to the Limited 
Liability Acts. They concluded by expressing the conviction 
that 

if our position is to be maintained, it must be by the exercise of the same 


energy, perseverance, self-restraint and readiness of resource, by which it 
was originally created. 


A weighty minority Report emphasised the paramount cause 
of the depression to be a falling off in the supply of gold and the 
larger supply or diminished demand for silver: the signatories 
observed that the Commission was reluctant to enter into an 
inquiry into the merits of ‘ free trade’ : 


It was to convert the world. After forty years no nation of importance 
has adopted it, and some have abandoned it. It was to confer great 
benefits on its votaries, and corresponding evils were to assail those who 
rejected it. Enterprise was to be paralysed and invention stifled where free 
trade did not prevail. Germany and America have rivalled, if not excelled 
us, in enterprise, and to neither country has free trade contributed its 
stimulus. A system which can confer prosperity on its votaries only when 
those who abjure it are also prosperous, and which permits depression to 
assail with strict impartiality those who adopt and those who reject it, 
appears to require . . . some further justification than those arguments 
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which prevailed before prophecy was falsified by history. . . . Those who 
are most zealous for free trade have passed into that phase of opinion when 
inquiry is deemed pernicious, their zeal for the dogma outweighing a like 
consideration for its truth and concern for its effects. What is now needed 
is an inquiry whether the circumstances of 1886 are in all respects equally 
appropriate as those of 1846 to the adoption and application of free trade 
precisely as it was then adopted and applied. . . . The first duty of a State 
to its citizens is to protect its industries from invasion. A Government 
which confesses its impatience or professes reluctance to fulfil that duty 
abdicates one of its primary functions. Diplomatic efforts have failed: 
can legislation effect what had baffled diplomacy ? The appeal for legisla- 
tive aid is by many keenly resented. Yet if diplomacy was right in its 
object, how can legislation directed to the same purpose be wrong? Is 
it only the method that is obnoxious ? 


Another notable minority Report, extensively signed, ques- 
tioned whether, in the face of foreign tariffs, we should ever be 
able to command sufficient employment for our growing popula- 
tion. Thanks to mechanisation, the amount of labour required 
for a given amount of production was incomparably less than 
forty years earlier, and was being further reduced. The problem 
was no longer how to remedy a scarcity of necessaries, but ‘ how 
to give an adequate share of that employment which affords the 
masses their only means of obtaining a title to such necessaries 
and conveniences.’ They urged the imposition of tariffs on 
manufactured goods, sufficiently to neutralise the effect of foreign 
tariffs, lower wages, and longer hours. The national interest 
demanded such a change of policy, and measures to reverse the 
decline of agriculture, if only in view of its effect on the physical 
health and moral and social condition of the people. 

Such were the views expressed fifty years ago by our grand- 
fathers. It is clear that the movement against free trade was 
already strong, and in many trade unions popular, in the ’eighties ; 
the danger of allowing agriculture to decay was widely recognised, 
alike by masters and men, but the mercantile and the money- 
making interests preferred to close their eyes to danger so long 
as they could make money out of the increased value of property 
near towns. On this subject history shows writers of the minority 
Reports, as so often happens, to have been better prophets and 
statesmen than the complacent majority. ‘Gouverner, c’est 
prévoir,’ wrote Talleyrand. Foresight was not the strong point 
of most industrialists, still less of bankers, or of Governments with 
an eye to the next election. It is likewise clear, in retrospect, that 
monetary troubles, as one of the interim Reports suggested, were 
fundamental. The development of the cyanide process in South 
Africa, and the discovery of fresh goldfields in Western Australia 
and the Rand, by increasing the world’s stock of gold, created 
an inflationary movement which brought temporary relief during 
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the next decade, and made it possible for world trade to reach 
fresh and higher levels from which it has never quite receded. 
The same thing happened in ‘ the hungry ’forties ’ which followed 
upon the Napoleonic Wars, and were relieved by the discovery of 
gold in California in 1848. 

If we could be assured of a correspondingly great increase in 
the world’s stock of gold during the next few years, we might 
reasonably hope to emerge by the same road as our forbears, who 
trusted in gold that it would deliver them. But there is no such 
prospect before us, and three major factors have arisen. The first 
is that we have for the moment abandoned the conventional 
use of gold as a convenient medium for the settlement of inter- 
national trade balances. The second is the creation of debt at 
by far a greater rate than the creation of wealth—faster, that is to 
say, than it can possibly be repaid. As a direct consequence the 
great banks and insurance companies are now faced with the 
fact that there is not sufficient property outside their lien to 
provide for the issue of fresh obligations, on which process ‘ the 
City ’ has come increasingly to depend for its prosperity. Hence 
the sinister approbation for policies which create fresh debts— 
e.g., the nationalisation of mineral royalties, the demand for 
‘ public works’ on a great scale, and the creation of unwieldy 
public bodies such as the London Passenger Transport Board, 
which has driven hundreds of ‘ small men’ out of business, has 
reduced services, and incidentally employment, in order to pay 
dividends on its vast capital. The third factor, which, as Mr. 
Philip Mumford shows in his Technics and Civilization, has been 
of growing importance, is the transfer of the burden of production 
from muscular labour to the labour of machines operated by 
various forms of power—.e., solar energy. This factor has, as 
the Commission saw, created the problem of distribution, already 
in their day urgent. In the view of the present writer, the only 
solution, consistent with the growth of freedom—freedom 
to man to choose whom or what cause he will serve, and how he 
will order his life and spend his leisure—is to pay as high wages 
as possible to the greatest number possible and let men and women 
settle for themselves how they spend what they have earned. 
Reduce taxation and let money fructify, not in public works, 
but in the public pocket. Auberon Herbert’s Voluntaryist Creed 
shows him to have been a prophet born out of due time: but that 
is another story. 

ARNOLD WILSON. 





THE NINETEENTH CENTURY April 


THE FORESTRY COMMISSION AND THE 
LAKE DISTRICT 


Tue Lake District is the most beautiful part of England and 
takes high rank among the beautiful regions of the world. Words- 
worth, in a passage of penetrating analysis, argued that in several 
respects its scenery was superior to that of the Alps, and, though 
a comparison between such different types of beauty may seem 
hardly possible, few who know them both will deny the truth of 
Wordsworth’s contentions in regard to the particular points upon 
which he lays emphasis. With western Norway, with the Salz- 
kammergut and with the lakes of Carinthia, comparison is easier, 
for the resemblance between these regions and our own lake country 
is unmistakable, and while most people would acknowledge each of 
these to be pre-eminent in some things, it can hardly be maintained 
that any one of them can claim a general superiority in loveliness 
over the lakes and fells of Cumberland and Westmorland. In 
many ways the English Lake District is unique. Where else can 
you see colour at once so splendid and so subtle in gradation as 
on the slopes of its hills when they are, in Wordsworth’s phrase, 
‘clothed in the sunshine of the withering fern’? Where else 
can you find so much variety in so small an area? This variety 
was noted by Wordsworth, and in his Guide to the Lakes he 
indicated its cause. Most of the lakeland valleys radiate from 
the mountain mass, of which Scafell and Great Gable are the 
centre, ‘like spokes from the nave of a wheel.’ Hence each 
stands in a different relation to the sun. And that means, not 
only that the play of light and shadow is not quite the same in 
any two of these valleys, but also that they differ from one 
another in the direction and degree of their exposure to those 
influences of sunshine and frost and wind and rain which do so 
much to determine the shape of the rocks and the character of 
the vegetation. The weather, too, is extremely variable, so that 
the colour and aspect of the scene may change completely in a 
few minutes, while on the summits the weird and sudden trans- 
formations wrought by the wizardry of the mists can stand 
comparison with anything that Scotland or Norway has to show. 
But, further, the Lake District is uniquely English. More than 
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any other part.of England, it presents the curiously poetic and 
particularly English characteristic of a landscape which is com- 
pletely harmonious and deeply humanised. The ancient villages 
and farmsteads are of a piece with the fields and the hills, and 
share in their beauty. As redolent of old-world friendliness and 
security as the loveliest and least spoilt villages of Gloucestershire 
or Berkshire, you feel at once that these farmsteads are English 
homes and—like those Berkshire homes of which the Poet Laureate 
writes— 

Have been the heartfelt things, past-speaking dear 

To unknown generations of dead men, 

Who, century after century, held these farms. 

But though the Lake District has this in common with some 
other parts of rural England, it stands alone, not only in England, 
but among all mountain regions with which I am acquainted, by 
reason that this touching homeliness is fused in so subtle a 
harmony with the grandeur and mystery of the hills, Man is 
not here, as in the Tyrol, clinging uneasily and insecurely to the 
edges of the mountains. He has made his home among the 
mountains and all is of a piece. Just as in our English ethic the 
deepest loyalties and most enduring devotions are connected 
with the intimate relations of the family and the neighbourhood, 
so here there is no separation or disharmony between. the 
sublimities of peak and crag and the little white. homesteads 
with their closes and cowsheds. From the buildings, which, as 
Wordsworth says, ‘ in their very form call to mind the processes 
of Nature,’ the eye travels gradually, without jar or interruption, 
to be delighted by ‘the beauty and intricacy with which the 
fields and coppice-woods are often intermingled,’ and thence 
passes over the soft and varied colouring of the hill pastures to 
the mountain heights whose ‘ apparent forms and colours are 
perpetually changed by the clouds and vapours which float 
round them.’ Everywhere there is an ‘endless melting and 
playing into each other of forms and colours,’ an ‘ intermixture 
of delicious hues,’ an infinite variety and at the same time an 
intimate and harmonious unity. 

There is nothing mysterious about the harmony of this lake 
country landscape. It has its root in a simple fact of economic 
geography. The lakeland farms are sheep farms based 
economically upon an alternate use of hill pasture and valley 
meadowland, and the fell-side sheep-walks run right up to the 
crags, and are not, like the alpine pastures, severed from the 
meadows and the lower slopes by a thick belt of trees. The 
farms are small peasant farms; and thus the homespun 
individuality of a hardy peasantry is reflected in the small scale 
and the odd, irregular shapes both of the buildings and of the 
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closes and coppices, so that all is in harmony with the varied 
and irregular forms of the hills and the infinite variety of their 
colour. Hill-side and valley are linked, not severed, by the 
trees, for rocky knolls jut out here and there in the meadows, 
and these knolls are frequently covered with native deciduous 
trees similar to those which, again here and there, straggle up 
the slopes of the hills in irregular stretches of woodland, while a 
stray yew or holly, high up among the bracken and the rocks, will 
sometimes give a touch of dark green that makes a harmony with 
the yews and hollies about the cottage doors. 

To all who really know and love its beauty it is obvious that 
such a landscape is easily spoilt. In a harmony of this kind a 
regular straight-sided plantation of conifers, uniform in height 
and uniform in colour, is like a roof of corrugated iron in a 
Cotswold village or the blast of a fog-horn during the performance 
ofa Brahms symphony. Those who only know the Lake District 
in high summer, or have only seen it hastily from a car, may 
think such a statement exaggerated, for there is less subtlety and 
less splendour in the colouring during the summer than at other 
seasons, and the gentle and exquisite harmony of the scenery 
cannot be appreciated in a passing glance. Perhaps a passage 
from Wordsworth’s Guide to the Lakes—a passage in which he 
describes ‘ the autumnal appearance of any of the more retired 
valleys, into which discordant plantations and unsuitable 
buildings have not yet found entrance ’—will help to establish 
my contention : 


In such spots, at this season, [writes the poet] there is an admirable 
compass and proportion of natural harmony in colour, through the whole 
scale of objects ; in the tender green of the after-grass upon the meadows, 
interspersed with islands of grey or mossy rock, crowned by shrubs and 
trees ; in the irregular enclosures of standing corn, or stubble fields, in 
like manner broken; in the mountain-sides glowing with fern of divers 
colours ; in the calm blue lakes and river-pools ; and in the foliage of the 
trees, through all the tints of autumn—from the pale and brilliant yellow 
of the birch and ash, to the deep greens of the unfaded oak and alder, and 
of the ivy upon the rocks, upon the trees, and the cottages. 


During Wordsworth’s lifetime the beauty of the Lake District 
was in danger. It was threatened by schemes for roads and 
railways, by the building of tasteless and ostentatious villas, and 
by ‘discordant plantations.’ Of all these the poet had much 
to say. And though a native of Cumberland and a resident in 
the lake country for all but the whole of his life, he was emphatic 
in maintaining that the preservation of this mountain sanctuary 
was a matter of more than local concern. The railway question, 
“though seemingly local,’ he considered to be ‘really one in 
which all persons of taste must be interested.’ And that section 
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of his Guide in which he discusses the problems of building and 
planting concludes with an appeal to ‘ persons of pure taste 
throughout the whole island, who, by their visits (often repeated) 
to the Lakes in the North of England, testify that they deem the 
district a sort of national property, in which every man has a 
right and interest who has an eye to perceive and a heart to enjoy.’ 

Wordsworth was a lover of trees. The passages quoted above 
show how sensitive he was to their beauty. But of the various 
dangers which threatened the lake country there was none he 
dreaded more than that of ‘ discordant plantations.’ Speaking 
of ‘the management of the grounds and plantations,’ he says 
‘it is from abuses in this department, far more even than from 
the introduction of exotics in architecture (if the phrase may be 
used) that this country has suffered.’ Large-scale plantation of 
conifers was clearly the thing he regarded as most objectionable. 
Firs and larch were being planted by some ‘ with a view to profit,’ 
but ‘in many instances for the sake of ornament.’ The attempt 
to use the valleys of the Lake District for profitable timber 
production he deemed wholly wrong. 

To those who plant for profit, [he wrote] and are thrusting every other 
tree out of the way to make room for their favourite, the larch, I would 
utter first a regret that they should have selected these lovely vales for 
their vegetable manufactory, when there is so much barren and irreclaim- 
able land in the neighbouring moors, and in other parts of the island, 
which might have been had for this purpose at a far cheaper rate. 


The larch was apparently the tree most frequently planted in 
masses in Wordsworth’s day, but most of his objections to the 
larch could be urged with even greater force against the planting 
of spruce. As regards choice of trees he urges that they should 
be limited ‘ either to those found in the native woods, or to such 
as accord with them.’ The introduction of a few exotic trees 
he considered justifiable ‘ provided they be confined almost to 
the doors of the house.’ The Scotch fir, he says, ‘ may be placed 
along with the sycamore near the house.’ But the more closely 
his discussion of planting is studied, the clearer it becomes that his 
main objection was not to this or that tree, but to the uniformity 
and regularity which is necessarily characteristic of large-scale 
plantation. In regard to the ornamental planting, the main 
force of his argument is directed against that kind of planting 
which approximated most nearly to the kind employed in timber 
production. This is apparent, not only from the reasoned 
discussion of the problem, but also from his casual and con- 
temptuous references to ‘ platoons of firs ’ or to the ‘ melancholy 
phalanx ’ of Scotch firs ‘ left to spindle up by each other’s side’ 
upon one of the islands in Derwentwater. But the most sig- 
nificant part of the main discussion must be quoted as nearly as 
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possible in full. The poet has been ridiculing the absurdity of 
‘ whole acres of artificial shrubbery and exotic trees among rocks 
and dashing torrents.’ He continues as follows : 


But this uniformity, bad as it is, is not so obtrusive as the small patches 
and large tracts of larch-plantations that are overrunning the hill-sides. 
To justify our condemnation of these, let us again recur to Nature. The 
process by which she forms woods and forests is as follows. Seeds are 
scattered indiscriminately by winds, brought by waters, and dropped by 
birds, They perish, or produce, according as the soil and situation upon 
which they fall are suited to them. . . . From low and sheltered places, 
vegetation travels upwards to the more exposed ; and the young plants 
are protected, and to a certain degree fashioned, by those that have 
preceded them. The continuous mass of foliage which would thus be 
produced is broken by rocks, or by glades or open places, where the 
browsing of animals has prevented the growth of wood. As vegetation 
ascends, the winds begin also to bear their part in moulding the forms of 
the trees ; but, thus mutually protected, trees, though not of the hardiest 
kind, are enabled to climb high up the mountains. Gradually, however, 
by the quality of the ground, and by increasing exposure, a stop is put to 
their ascent ; the hardy trees only are left : those also, by little and little, 
give way—and a wild and irregular boundary is established, graceful in 
its outline, and never contemplated without some feeling, more or less 
distinct, of the powers of Nature by which it is imposed. 

Contrast the liberty that encourages, and the law that limits, this 
joint work of Nature and time, with the disheartening necessities, restric- 
tions, and disadvantages under which the artificial planter must proceed. 
. . . In the first place his trees, however well chosen and adapted to their 
several situations, must generally start all at the same time; and this 
necessity would of itself prevent that fine connexion of parts, that sym- 
pathy and organization, if I may so express myself, which pervades the 
whole of a natural wood, and appears to the eye in its single trees, its 
masses of foliage, and their various colours, when they are held up to view 
on the side of a mountain ; or when, spread over a valley, they are looked 
down upon from an eminence. It is therefore impossible, under any 
circumstances, for the artificial planter to rival the beauty of Nature, 
But a moment’s thought will show that if ten thousand of this spiky tree, 
the larch, are stuck in at once upon the side of a hill, they can grow up 
into nothing but deformity; that while they are suffered to stand, we 
shall look in vain for any of those appearances which are the chief sources 
of beauty in a natural wood... . i 

Let me then entreat that the native deciduous trees may be left in 
complete possession of the lower ground ; and that plantations of larch, if 
introduced at all, may be confined to the highest and most barren tracts. 
Interposition of rocks would there break the dreary uniformity of which 
we have been complaining ; and the winds would take hold of the trees, 
and imprint upon their shapes a wildness congenial to their situation. 


The Guide to the Lakes, in which these passages occur, was first 
published in 1810, but it is significant of the strength of Words- 
worth’s convictions on the subject that the same doctrines were 
reaffirmed with scarcely any alterations in the various editions 
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which he issued during the next twenty-five years. The poet’s 
text attained its final form in the edition of 1835. And now, 
just a century later, the Lake District is once more threatened 
by a danger of disfigurement similar in kind to that against 
which he protested, but unfortunately far more serious in the 
degree and range of spoliation which we have to fear. The worst 
things to be dreaded 100 years ago were the comparatively 
limited activities of private owners with bad taste in the way of 
‘ornamental ’ planting, and the necessarily limited enterprises of 
private speculators in timber production. But the danger to-day 
comes from a Government department able to spend vast sums 
of money, armed with powers of compulsory purchase, and guided 
by a policy of timber production on a gigantic scale. When 
Wordsworth spoke of ‘ tens of thousands’ of larches he probably 
thought that the worst that was likely to occur. But by the end 
of September 1933—the date to which their last Report comes 
down—the Forestry Commission had already planted in the Lake 
District nearly one and a quarter million larches and over five million 
spruce. That is the record of their plantation as regards these 
two types of trees in Ennerdale and on what is known as their 
Thornthwaite estate, which runs up the Keswick side of the 
Whinlatter Pass. They have planted other trees too; but the 
vast majority of those others have also been conifers—Scottish 
and Corsican pines and Douglas firs. Their plantings of deciduous 
trees of the sort which harmonise with the landscape have been 
negligible. Of the land afforested, as distinct from that 
reafforested, 1144 acres have been planted with conifers in 
Ennerdale and 1308 acres have been so planted on the Thorn- 
thwaite estate, while the area planted with broad-leaved species 
amounts to only 27 acres at Thornthwaite and only 18 acres in 
Ennerdale. Of course the Whinlatter Pass is not among the 
greater glories of the lake country, and the plantations in Enner- 
dale, though they have already spoilt part of the valley, do not 
extend to the head of the dale under the dome of Great Gable, 
nor to the lovely lower reaches about the lake. But we cannot 
be sure that the plantations have reached their limit even in 
these two places. And the Forestry Commission has recently 
bought a large estate in upper Eskdale—one of the most beautiful, 
and most secluded, and least spoilt, of all the lakeland valleys. 
Finally—and this is a point which must be emphasised—the 
Acland Committee, whose Report it was which led to the establish- 
ment of the Forestry Commission, in a schedule of land surveyed, 
gave the area of afforestable land in the Lake District as 129,500 
acres. 

The Eskdale project has already led to emphatic protests 
from those who know what they are talking about. Mr. Hugh 
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Walpole, who lives in the Lake District and has made it the scene 
of some of his best-known novels, in a letter published in The 
Times on February 169 said : 


Eskdale is one of the wildest and most lovely valleys in the whole world. 
Its beauty is dependent on its wildness and unencumbered distances. 
To plant Eskdale with larch and spruce is to ruin it once and for ever. . . . 
It is not weak sentiment that has caused so many of us to plead for the 
preservation of Eskdale’s wild beauty. That beauty of uninterrupted rock 
and fell is, in any case, so rare in England that to lose the most perfect 
expression of it would be wilful and heartbreaking folly. 


Mr. Arthur Gardner, who not only knows the lake country 
intimately but has a photographer’s knowledge that must be 
almost unrivalled of its scenery, as well as of the scenery of the 
Alps and of the Scottish Highlands, has expressed his opinion in a 
letter to the Spectator of March 1 : 


The man in the street does not yet seem to realize that a commercial 
forest is not necessarily a thing of beauty, but a comparison between the 
glorious natural woodland along the upper end of Loch Maree, if we may 
take a more distant example, and the Forestry Commission’s desecration 
of the lower end of the loch, should convince him at once of the necessity 
of keeping that useful body’s activities away from the chief beauty spots 
of our land. No man loves trees more than I do, but a fir plantation can 
never become a real wood, and when the time comes to cut the timber 
the scene is one of hideous desolation. To blot out upper Eskdale under a 
dense carpet of regimented fir trees all exactly alike is as great a sacrilege 
as to place an aerodrome in Hyde Park. What is the good of all the efforts 
of the National Trust, the Society for the Preservation of Rural England 
and similar bodies, if a Government department is working against them 
in this way, even if in a moment of repentance it may hand over to their 
control the mountain tops which it cannot use ? 


And just as Mr. Gardner points the moral of Loch Maree, Mr. 
Kenneth Spence, the honorary secretary of the Friends of the 
Lake District, writing from Ambleside to the Manchester Guardian 
on February 7, takes the Ennerdale plantations as his text : 


Those who have walked up the Ennerdale valley recently [he says] 
will have noticed the dull regimentation of that uninteresting tree the 
sitka spruce, and will realise that with time this will become ever more 
threatening, until the walker will find himself between walls of undecorated 
Christmas trees shutting out every glimpse of the Pillar Rock and of 
Great Gable. 


He adds that ‘ Ennerdale is not by any means the most beautiful 
valley,’ that ‘ Eskdale and Dunnerdale both have far greater claim 
to this position,’ and that in them ‘ the threatening forests will 
work the greater harm.’ I can endorse what Mr. Spence says 
from my own knowledge. I know Eskdale and Dunnerdale, and 
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I spent several days in Ennerdale last September. Further, 
those who know the Lake District know that it is futile to preserve 
a bit of a valley, even its head, as a kind of museum specimen 
to show what the scenery once was. All is intimately connected 
and of a piece in this region. As Sir Arthur Somervell says, in a 
letter to The Times of March 1, ‘ Almost every tree matters. 
One regiment of conifers, marching up near the top of one of 
these little mountains, will destroy the whole illusion and reduce 
the scale for miles around.’ 

It cannot be too emphatically asserted that these esthetic 
considerations are not the mere concern of a few. This new 
threat to the scenery of the lakes has come at a time when ever- 
increasing numbers are learning to appreciate its beauties and 
seeking to explore them in the only way in which they can be 
fully enjoyed—afoot. This point is emphasised in a letter from 
Mr. W. C. Costin which was published in the New Statesman and 
Nation of March 2: 


The English Lake District is a precious national possession, and the 
appreciation of its beauty is increasing among all classes. Those who can 
afford to take their holidays in Switzerland or Norway can no doubt 
find some substitute for their holidays in the Lakes—at a loss to the little 
farms and inns which depend so much upon visitors. But this remedy 
is not open to the clerks and operatives of the Lancashire and Yorkshire 
towns, who, as I have noticed when I have been in the Lake country, are 
tending in increasing numbers to seek in the peace and beauty of Lake- 
land what they cannot get in the drab surroundings of their working 
days. 


Closely connected with the increasing appreciation of the Lake 
District is the question of freedom of access. In reply to a 
question in the House of Commons, Sir George Courthope, 
speaking on behalf of the Forestry Commission, said ‘ there is no 
intention of interfering with existing rights.’ But this does not 
meet the real point, as was recently indicated in the correspond- 
ence columns of the News Chronicle. Pedestrians have no legal 
right of way over the fell-sides of Cumberland, but by the old- 
world courtesy and good sense of the present owners and tenants 
they are always allowed full liberty to wander about as they 
please. In countless rambles extending over the whole district, 
and stretching in time over more than a quarter of a century, I 
can only remember one occasion in my own experience when my 
liberty was challenged, and that was when a farmer mistakenly 
supposed that I was about to walk across a meadow of mowing 
grass. The Forestry Commission has, so far as I know, given no 
guarantee that this delicious liberty will be continued. Access 
to the summits by defined paths would be no substitute for it. 
Such paths would be thronged and trodden down: the sense of 
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seclusion, the magic of the wild, the joy of the unrestrained, 
would be gone. 

Nothing can justify the Vandalism which would be involved 
in the extension to Eskdale, or, indeed, to any of the main valleys 
of the Lake District, of afforestation such as that which has 
already taken place in Ennerdale. But Vandalism is not the only 
charge which can be brought against the schemes of the Forestry 
Commission. On purely arboricultural and economic grounds 
their concentration upon conifers, and more especially spruce, 
has been challenged by competent critics. Herr Alwin Seifert, 
speaking from an intimate knowledge of forests in Germany, has 
pointed out that in the pure pine forests of Eastern Germany 
and in the spruce districts of Southern Germany the ravages of 
moths have been a serious menace, ‘ for with the destruction of 
all the broad-leaved trees all the birds withdrew, and we can do 
nothing to save the life of those trees but spread arsenic from 
aeroplanes.’ He adds: 


We may kill the caterpillars by this means, but certainly all the rest 
of animal life, so necessary to the intricate life of Nature, meets the same 
fate. Truly the last state of these forests is worse than the first.? 


Then Mr. Ian Macpherson questions the economic value 
of spruce, and says he marvels at the Forestry Commission 
‘ choosing to plant such a poor timber-tree.’ He says that he 


knows estates whose woods were sold, ‘ but the spruce could not 
find a purchaser; it was not even fit for firewood.’* These 
are technical matters of which I am myself quite unable to judge ; 
but on general grounds of ‘ rural economy ’ there is much in the 
action of the Forestry Commission which seems indefensible. 
In the lakeland valleys afforestation means the displacement of 
sheep and the abandonment of the ancient sheep farms. These 
are genuine peasant farms, the homes and livelihood of a race 
of men whom all visitors to the lakes have learnt to admire. 
They have maintained themselves, through good times and bad 
times, for centuries ; and the subsidiary industry of catering for 
visitors makes their future assured. Though far indeed from 
being, in general, an advocate of small holdings, I am utterly 
unable to see any justification for the expenditure of public 
money on an enterprise which involves the curtailment and, if 
pressed far, the uprooting of these little farms in the one district 


1 Mr. R. H. Hall, in a letter published in the Observer of March 17, says: 
* The use of footpaths, even if they are provided, cannot be compared with the 
freedom which is now enjoyed through local courtesy.’ 
2.See Herr Seifert’s letter to The Times of March 6, Will ‘freedom of 
access,’ one wonders, be worth much if tourists are liable to be sprayed with 
arsenic ? 
See Mr. Ian Macpherson’s letter to the Manchester Guardian of February 18. 
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in which they have held their own, and, if uninterfered with, 
will continue to hold their own, in modest. but self-supporting 
prosperity. It may be urged, and was, in fact, suggested by 
Mr. ur-Wedderburn in a letter to The Times of 
February 8, that forestry employs more men than sheep-farming. 
But the actual record of the Forestry Commission in the matter 
of employment is not much to boast about. It is fairly easy to 
‘ give employment ’ if you have got nearly half a million of the 
taxpayers’ money to spend every year. The question is not, 
surely, whether more men are employed per thousand acres of 
forest or per thousand acres of sheep pasture, but whether the 
net increase of employment produced by this large expenditure 
of public money is greater when it is thus used to displace sheep- 

ing than when it is used in some other way. Now the latest 
Report of the Forestry Commission shows that, while they are 
still receiving a Government grant of {450,000 a year, the number 
of persons employed in the Commission’s Forests has never 
reached as many as 4000. Further, the difference between the 
minimum number employed in summer and the maximum 
number employed in winter is large, The figures for 1933 were 
2845 for the minimum and 3735 for the maximum. In other 
words, more than 23 per cent. of the labour employed in these 
forests was casual labour. Moreover, a comparison between 
the numbers employed in sheep-farming and the numbers 
employed in forestry would in any case only be pertinent if 
afforestation could only be carried out in districts where it 
involved the supersession of sheep. But one of the most inexplic- 
able facts about the work of the Forestry Commission is. their 
virtual neglect of large areas where their activities would neither 
disfigure scenery nor displace sheep. ‘ There are plenty of places 
in the Pennines, the Yorkshire Moors, or Central Highlands,’ 
writes Mr. Gardner, ‘ where even conifers would be an improve- 
ment.’ Mr. Costin reminds us that the Forestry Act of I919 
gave the Forestry Commission powers of compulsory purchase, 
and his letter concludes : 


When they choose to exercise their activities among the Cumberland 
sheep farms rather than on the Yorkshire moors they force oné to ask 
whether they really prefer to displace sheep and peasant and spoil the 
happiness of visitors rather than displace the grouse. 


It certainly seems curious that the latest map of the areas acquired 
by the Forestry Commission shows a complete blank in the whole 
region of the Pennines between the Tees and the borders of 
Derbyshire, with the exception of one property in Arkengarthdale, 
which was acquired in 1932 and on which 148 acres had been 
planted by September 30, 1933. 
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Whatever else may be urged in favour of the programme of 
the Forestry Commission, it cannot be maintained that the 
economic argument is indisputably on their side. Twice in the 
course of their brief history the whole range of their activities 
has been subjected to review in an independent inquiry directed 
to the economic problem, and on both occasions the report was 
unfavourable. The Geddes Committee on National Expenditure 
—as the Commissioners themselves note in their Report for 
1921-22—‘ recommended that the afforestation policy adopted 
by Parliament after the war should be completely scrapped.’ 
The Committee on National Expenditure, before which the 
Forestry Commissioners gave evidence in May 1931, reported as 
follows : 


After weighing up all these considerations we recommend that no 

fresh acquisitions of land be made for the present and that no more forest 
workers’ holdings be created, but that afforestation proceed at the rate 
of 20,000 acres per annum for five years on the land already acquired. 
This course is estimated to save £478,000 next year and £560,000 per 
annum in subsequent years as compared with the present policy. 
On both these occasions the Government compromised, but a 
reduction in the forestry programme was forced upon the Forestry 
Commission, and they are now working upon the five-year 
reduced programme which was eventually agreed upon in 
November 1931, and which will presumably come up for 
reconsideration in 1936. 

I make these criticisms in no carping spirit. I am a lover of 
trees and no enemy to afforestation. I know that the Forestry 
Commissioners are a public-spirited body whose zeal for what 
they believe to be the national interest cannot be questioned. 
Most of them give their services to the State without reward, 
and their devotion is worthy of our admiration. But the very 
fact that their services are unrewarded necessarily restricts 
membership of their body to those who are inspired by zeal for 
the cause of afforestation. And zeal has its dangers. It is 
always liable to make men see nothing but their goal, and neglect 
considerations other than those which, for want of a better term, 
may be called.‘ departmental.’ Further, the range of the Com- 
mission’s activities is so vast that it is obviously impossible for 
the Commissioners to have a detailed personal knowledge of 
local conditions on every part of their great estate. I am sure 
they do not wish to spoil the beauty of England. But I am 
equally sure that they will do it irreparable injury if they persist 
in their schemes for afforestation in Eskdale or extend them to 
any other part of the heart of lakeland. The Forestry Act of 
I9Ig empowered the Commission to sell land which proved 
unsuitable for afforestation. May we not hope they will recognise 
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that land which cannot be afforested without disfiguring the most 
beautiful part of England 7s unsuitable for afforestation ? I hear 
that negotiations and discussions on the problem are taking place 
with the National Trust and with the Council for the Preservation 
of Rural England. An agreed solution is much to be wished for. 
But on the main question there can, I fear, be no compromise. 
The valleys of the Lake District cannot be saved by the preserva- 
tion of bits of them as museum specimens. And surely the very 
interests of forestry themselves require that the Forestry Com- 
mission should not alienate public opinion, for by its very nature 
afforestation must be planned for many years ahead and needs 
the continued support of Parliament. In one of their own 
Reports the Commissioners speak of ‘ that continuity in policy 
and outlook which is so essential to success in forestry,’ and say 
that ‘uncertainty is the worst enemy of the Commissioners’ 
work,’ But the necessary support of public opinion cannot fail 
to be endangered by schemes such as that for the afforestation of 
Eskdale. Those of us who love the English lakes are hostile to 
these projects, not out of a passing whim, but because our love 
for this beautiful land is deeper and stronger than words can 
easily express, 
REGINALD LENNARD. 
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CONTROLLING BROADCAST MUSIC 


To The Nineteenth Century of October 1934 I contributed an artic.e 
on the subject of broadcast music, and, after referring to Sir 
Henry Wood’s ideal of making universal the beneficent effect of 
music, ended with the statement of this opinion: ‘ But much 
more remains to be done, and its successful accomplishment will 
depend upon the more progressive, enlightened and, above all, 
the larger-minded co-operation of Broadcasting House.’ Else- 
where and at various times I have expressed the view that, in the 

‘broadcasting of symphony and chamber concerts and operas, 
the composer frequently is required to take a back seat in order 
to allow the engineers to produce at least a semblance of the score 
as he originally conceived it. These opinions, it seems, have been 
taken by Broadcasting House as being almost a personal affront, 
if one can be personal when confronted with so austere an 
impersonality. Needless to say, I was not a little flattered, not 
only that my words were read in the House but also that they were 
deemed to be worthy of some attention. 

The first sequel was that I was invited to lunch by Dr. Adrian 
Boult to discuss the matter. Now here it is necessary to make 
clear that Dr. Boult and I have been friends for several years, 
There was no question of any personal criticism. The offending 
articles, in fact, were written in the course of my daily life as a 
critic who believes his function is to be continually observing and 
appraising. But it was clear that Dr. Boult believed that I was 
doing less than justice to the purely musical aspect of broad- 
casting. Accordingly, he suggested that I should listen to a 
symphony concert in the Balance and Control cubicle at head- 
quarters. He wished me to see exactly how it was all done, how 
the concert was translated to listeners and how the qualities 
of the broadcast version compared with a remembered direct 
experience. Having taken an early opportunity of listening to a 
concert in this way, I am now in a position to extend the inquiry 
into this important problem. 

The reader, of course, must be convinced that the problem of 
broadcasting music is important before any headway can be made. 
That is, he must be aware of some kind of difference between the 
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stream of sound which is now available in almost every house, 
hotel, hospital and institution in the country, and those more 
utilitarian streams of light and heat which we count among our 
home comforts. Not everyone is aware of this difference. To 
those who are not, this inquiry must necessarily seem superfluous, 
But broadcasting itself has helped to bring about a notable 
increase in the numbers of those who can never listen to music as 
a background, those for whom listening means a whole-hearted 
and whole-minded experiencing of the composer’s creation. 
Evidently the B.B.C. so far recognises this numerical increase as 
to attempt to convey, as far as is mechanically possible at present, 
a clear version of the interpretations. Musical values do count. 
When I was there Mr. Stanton Jefferies was in control. He 
followed every work with a full score, and from beginning to end 
was effecting compromises with the altogether laudable idea of 
keeping the composer in the centre of the picture; or rather, let 
us say, with the idea of presenting the composer’s features with 
a minimum of distortion. Mr. Jefferies’ problems are many. On 
the engineering side, he must keep the dynamics and intensities 
of the performance within prescribed limits ; on the musical side, 
he must know, first, the main outlines of the score as regards 
texture and gradations of tone, next, the modifications of the 
written score which are inevitable even in the most conscientious 
interpretation, and, last, the acoustics peculiar to the hall or 
studio in which the performance is being given. A soloist in a 
concerto and the singers in an opera bring him added responsi- 
bilities, for each soloist presents a separate problem in relation to 
the microphone, and if he (or she) be a singer, that problem may 
sometimes be very nearly insuperable. 

I have referred to the compromises which the controller must 
make ; and let me say at once that in the programme I heard 
(Elgar’s Introduction and Allegro, Beethoven’s Fourth Pianoforte 
Concerto and Brahms’ Second Symphony) he made these with an 
ingenuity born of long practice. Always his main consideration 
is one of compression. If the range of dynamics of a given 
composition is represented by 300, he must reduce that range to 
a figure near 100. Moreover, he must be continually making 
adjustments in accordance. with the music’s behaviour. For 
example, a long crescendo passage cannot be carried right through 
on a single scale; the reduced range necessitates the repro- 
duction of such a passage in a series of shorter crescendos on 
different scales. The skilful manipulator is able to effect this well 
enough to deceive the ordinary listener’s ear, but he can hardly 
hope to hide the device from a trained ear. Another problem is 
to anticipate a fortissimo entry by choosing a suitable (which 
means an unrevealing) moment for reducing the scale; and yet 
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another is to establish a scale at the very outset of a work or ofa 
movement. The latter especially calls for an uncommonly sharp 
ear and something akin to sleight-of-hand. 

The experience of listening to that programme under the 
controller’s hands and in his company convinced me that there is 
no particular reason why his sharp-eared practice should be con- 
demned as sharp practice. It is not as if we are or need be ignorant 
of the imperfections and changed values which are inherent in the 
broadcasting of music. No broadcasting agency has ever pre- 
tended that every one, or even any one, of its listeners will be 
given in his home precisely the same view of a symphony or 
concerto as that which can be obtained in the concert-hall. It is 
generally understood that, for all but the most ordinary of 
listeners, there are many and great differences between the direct 
and the indirect experiences. The purist has no case against radio 
as such, whatever case he may have against the B.B.C. If he 
would hear Delius’ A Mass of Life in its natural state, let him go 
to Queen’s Hall. If he is unable to go, and still would hear that 
work as the composer conceived it, let him turn off the wireless 
and wait until he can attend an actual performance. I have 
given a work by Delius as an example because he is one of those 
composers whose music does not take kindly to the medium of 
broadcasting. But in music of less complex texture, even 
the purist can obtain through broadcasting a view of the struc- 
ture which will at least bear some recognisable relation to the 
whole and direct view. This is not to say that radio could 
not reproduce a more faithful view. For my part, I believe it 
can, and I shall return later to that aspect of the subject. 
The point for the moment is that, under the present condi- 
tions of radio, it is possible to obtain some kind of recognisable 
view. 

In any case, whether or not the purist is inclined to give 
broadcasting its due, the massive fact of broadcasting itself 
remains and cannot be gainsaid. The suspicion and fear with 
which it is regarded by numbers of musicians are frequently the 
result of a fundamental misunderstanding. There is a way, and 
a logical way, of regarding all forms of mechanised music as an 
extended development of instrumentation. For the simplest of 
all music we must go back to that for unaccompanied voice. That 
represents man’s original impulse to make music. Experience can 
be immediately expressed by the single voice. When other voices 
join it, even in unison, the experience and its expression are 
separated. . Then, with the addition of vocal parts, instrumental 
music is already foreshadowed. The singer as his own composer 
and the composer as his own singer represent music in its purest 
simplicity. How far we are now removed from that blessed state 
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can be seen in that few contemporary singers write their own songs 
and that no composers sing. 

The earliest problems of technique arrive with the first, instru- 
ments that can produce tone as well as rhythm, and technique, 
however primitive, lets in sophistication. First the player must 
concentrate upon the taming of his instrument. Not until he has 
passed this stage can he consider the nature of the music he is to 
play. If by chance instrument and music are not in accord, it is 
to be expected that the instrument, since it has given the player 
a sense of new power, will prevail. We reach the point where the 
player requires of the composer music which shall be apt for his 
instrument. Music at this stage is conditioned by physiological 
and mechanical factors as much as by ‘ impulsive experience,’ 
Then follows the development which results from endless experi- 
ments in combining instruments of every kind and quality. At 
length we arrive at the full orchestra of the present day with its 
embarrassing riches. If we would see at least one reason why the 
conductor has assumed such great importance in.our time, we 
have only to consider the gulf which separates an unaccompanied 
folk-song and, say, Shaporin’s Choral Symphony in C Minor. In 
the one, conception and performance are adjacent ; in the other, 
they are so far removed each from the other that it is necessary 
before performance to publish verbose explanations of the music’s 
birth, environment, style and, in general, its credentials. (Even 
so, the B.B.C.’s publicity department found it impossible to 
compose a coherent account of the work, before its recent per- 
formance in London.) Sometimes the composer himself has 
difficulty in rediscovering the exact nature of the experience that 
impelled him to write a work for a post-war orchestra, for between 
that ‘ impulsive experience’ and its final significant form lie so 
many technical problems that the way back is easily obscured. 

This brief survey of the expansion of music’s ways and means 
leads directly to an appraisement of that stage of development 
which we call mechanised music. The term is used to include the 
gramophone, the piano-player and radio, each of which can be 
looked upon as a continuation of the instrumental phase. The 
viol and recorder are instruments under the player’s direct control. 
Keyed instruments are less directly controlled. Still less direct is 
the conductor’s control of his orchestra. And relayed and 
recorded music remove the control by one further step. Dr. 
Boult may have established a complete understanding with his 
players in the matter of interpreting Elgar’s Introduction and 
Allegro, but before that interpretation can be conveyed to an 
audience outside the Queen’s Hall we have to reckon with Mr. 

1 The term is used in the sense which Professor Abercrombie gives it in 
his Towards a Theory of Art. 
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Jefferies. And he in turn, however carefully he co-operates with 
Dr. Boult’s rehearsals of the work, must reckon with differences 
of stress and tempo which are bound to occur between the final 
rehearsal in an empty hall and the actual performance when the 
audience’s influence is at work. The increased problem, however, 
does not alter the nature of the case. Radio and the gramophone 
are instruments of music. If the reader denies this because a 
spring must be wound or a battery charged before music can be 
recorded or relayed, he is almost refusing to believe that a trom- 
bone is an instrument because the player’s lungs must be charged 
and a slide adjusted before it can reproduce its part of an 
orchestral score ; and if he denies it because in radio and gramo- 
phone music human agency is twice removed, must he not also 
deny that an orchestra is a composite instrument for the same 
reason? He may not believe that the invasion of art’s field by 
the middleman of science is an unmitigated blessing; he may 
wish it were possible to enjoy music, and perhaps the whole of 
life, in the conditions of the nineteenth or the eighteenth century ; 
but he can hardly remain blind to the eagerness with which 
creative and interpreting musicians have pressed the amenities 
of mechanised music into their service, or to the line of develop- 
ment which the new phase represents. 

If mechanised music is seen, not as a retrogression, but as a 
logical extension, much of the suspicion which it has aroused will 
be removed. The phase it represents can be described as that of 
‘intensive instrumentation.’ Now, each successive step in the 
expansion of musical means has involved fresh technical problems ; 
and it was to be expected that this latest phase would give rise 
to a whole new set of obstructions as well as opportunities. Chief 
of all the problems of mechanised music has been that which 
concerns the faithful presentation of reality. To create the 
illusion that Kreisler is really and truly playing to the Digweed 
family in their home at Tooting—that now seems an impossible 
achievement. Even the Digweeds cannot any longer be hood- 
winked. Moreover, it is reasonable to suppose that since instru- 
ments have never failed to impose their own peculiarities and 
limitations upon the music they are called upon to play, so broad- 
casting and the gramophone will exert their influence upon the 
music of the future and also interpretations of existing composi- 
tions. The engineers of reproduced music, having discovered 
their own level, will draw up their regulations and, for the good of 
all concerned, expect them to be strictly observed. We may 
suppose that there will be more and more composers who, paying 
some heed to those regulations, will write works specially for 
radio performance or for gramophone reproduction. It is not 
impossible that musicians of a new generation will rearrange for 
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radio performance those classical scores which are then still in 
vogue, and not think it a sacrilege. 

Indeed, rearrangements of works in the established orchestral 
repertory are already being made, and can be heard almost every 
day. They are not overt rescorings, it is true, but, in effect, they 
amount to the same thing. For example, after each of his 
rehearsals Dr. Boult confers with the Balance and Control 
Department. The subject of these conferences is adjustment ; 
that is to say, points are ceded, first by one side, then by the other. 
The Director of Music, we can be certain, does not easily give in 
on a question of sheer musical values. On the other hand, since 
he ts in the service of a broadcasting corporation, he cannot kick 
against the pricks. He must quickly differentiate between what 
is lawful (and perhaps essential) in music and what is expedient 
in broadcasting, for the two things do not always coincide. He 
is sensible enough to avoid a Stokowski-like attitude in the face 
of radio’s relentless machinery. Not even a Toscanini or a 
Weingartner can stand out for a cherished effect of interpretation 
if the broadcasting of that effect is likely to over-tax the capacity 
of the transmitter. Even such apostles of integrity must occa- 
sionally climb down; for if they claim to wield the power of 
beneficent tyranny, radio can make the same claim. Moreover, 
radio founds its claim on a basis of great numerical strength, 
If Toscanini—or, lest I do him an injustice, let me say, a conductor 
of the standing of Toscanini—insisted on having no interference 
of control during certain pianissimo passages in Mozart’s 
G Minor Symphony, ‘ Control’ could politely but firmly tell the 
great man that, without its guiding hand, those particular 
moments would be entirely lost on the great majority of listeners ; 
and then, more firmly than politely, could add that, since broad- — 
casting exists to give the maximum of pleasure to the greatest 
number of people, he must devise a more practical, which means 
a more audible, pianissimo, or, rather, permit ‘ Control ’ to devise 
it for him. That is the answer to those who, after the question 
has been aired these many months, still persist in asking, as if 
the very question would shake Broadcasting House to its founda- 
tions, why a performance of a symphony cannot be transmitted 
exactly as it sounds in the concert-hall or the studio. There are 
others who, having with much difficulty accepted the official 
answer to that inquiry, are ready with another. ‘ Why cannot 
the process of control be made automatic?’ they ask. That, 
again, has its corresponding official reply, one that has been in 
‘currency for some time. It runs after this fashion: ‘ Assume 
the receiving set to be incapable of reproducing a loud passage 
above 3000 units of sound or a soft passage below 500 units. 
Automatic control would bring all soft passages (presumably, 
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even a Toscanini’s all-but-inaudible pianissimo) up to the level 
of 500 units, and all loud passages down to the level of 3000 units,’ 
There it is, plain enough for all to understand. Yet there is still 
with us that type of so-very-ordinary listener who would not 
object at all to a performance of Elgar’s Falstaff in which every 
degree between mp and ppp, and again every degree between mf 
and fff, was of exactly the same intensity in reproduction. What 
are we to say of such a listener? Is there any hope of salvation 
for him? The B.B.C. has never despaired of such cases. Always 
it has worked on the magnificently generous assumption that all 
men are, or at least—if only the good work can be carried on for 
long enough—can be made, musical. And so we read in one of 
the official pronouncements on this subject of automatic control : 
‘It was to relieve an inartistic situation of this description that 
the process of musical control was evolved.’ 

Having written so much in defence of broadcasting as a 
manifestation of music’s continued life and its extended power, 
I can the more fairly turn to inquire how far in truth the B.B.C.’s 
method of control can be called musical. In the first place, we 
must ask what the B.B.C. means by ‘ musical’ control. We 
shall not be far wrong, I think, if we take it to mean control 
which has for its chief motive as great a fidelity as possible to 
the composer’s intentions. At least, when I saw Mr. Jefferies 
with a full score of each work in the programme, I assumed that 
this was the meaning. But note that ‘as great a fidelity as 
possible.’ Mr. Jefferies related to me an incident which revealed 
how unenviable is the position which requires him to serve two 
masters. A young assistant was trying his hand at control for 
the first time. It is not without reason that this department is 
called Balance and Control. This young man’s interests were not 
sufficiently balanced for the immediate undertaking of the work. 
His bias was too much towards musical considerations. Very 
soon he was lost in the full score and gathering in sensations from 
the performance. Meanwhile the indicator was showing that the 
transmission was ‘ boiling over.’ He was relieved of his responsi- 
bility until he had acquired a greater balance of interest. 

The ideal man for control work is one who is both a musician 
and a radio technician, and no more of the one than of the other. 
He will not leave the composer out of the picture. Of course 
not. Has not the B.B.C. taken steps long ago to relieve an 
inartistic situation by evolving this process of musical control ? 
Still, there is no dodging the fact that in dealing with some 
composers this is an extremely delicate process. The great 
majority of composers whose works are broadcast wrote them 
without a shadow of an idea that radio’s complications would 
have to be considered in their future interpretation. The purist’s 
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attitude is that these works should never be heard except as the 
composer imagined them—in fact that, with a few exceptions, 
they should never be broadcast. But that is an impossibly 
ascetic point of view. It is one thing to condone the magnifying 
of Bach’s Toccata and Fugue in D Minor to Philadelphian 
proportions, and quite another thing to fall in with the amenities 
of mechanised music. For all that, we do well to recognise the 
transvaluation which almost every composition undergoes in the 
process of being broadcast. I have referred to compression as 
being the controller’s main preoccupation, and also to his method 
of reproducing a long crescendo in a series of shorter gradations. 
Now, that means that listeners outside the hall are hearing, not 
the same performance as the rmmediate audience are hearing, 
but a ‘similar’ one. We cannot even use the word ‘ similar’ 
in its Euclidean sense, since the radio version is not the actual 
performance on a perfectly reduced scale, with all parts and 
features and lines corresponding, each toeach. Indeed, the chief 
business of control is to be continually altering the scale of in- 
tensity ; so that the radio version of Brahms’ Second Symphony 
which I heard, and to which I have referred, can be described as 
a series of ‘ shots ’ of the Queen’s Hall performance with a different 
scale for each ‘shot.’ We may confidently contend, as I have 
suggested, that the difference between the scale of one ‘ shot’ 
and that of its successor is so small as to be indistinguishable by 
the average listener ; even so, we cannot overlook the fact that, 
for the understanding Brahmsian, it is precisely upon these fine 
gradations of intensity that the structure of the symphony 
depends. And when a symphony by Brahms is broadcast, surely 
those who love and understand the composer’s mind are at least 
as important as any others among listeners. To be sure, these 
Brahms-lovers can take the advice I have offered to Delius-lovers 
who intend to listen by wireless to their composer’s works, the 
advice being, ‘ Don’t.’ But Brahms is not the problem that 
Delius is as regards broadcasting his music. And there are many 
composers whose works and whose followers deserve the greater 
attention of those responsible for the technical departments of 
broadcasting. Earlier in this essay I have remarked that even 
the purist: can listen to a work of music by radio and, if he knows 
it well, obtain some kind of recognisable view of it and gather 
some notion of the line of interpretation. But I come now to the 
stage in this argument where perhaps I can urge that the B.B.C.’s 
research department should once again make every effort ‘ to 
relieve an inartistic situation’ by developing a process of even 
more ‘ musical’ control. I am fully aware that the time is not 
yet at hand where the range of dynamics of a work like Strauss’ 
Till Eulenspiegel can be reproduced on a consistently parallel 
VoL. CXVII—No. 698 R* 
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scale, but, it seems to me, there has been too much inclination to 
stay content with the present system. When all is said and con- 
sidered, it is only a little less inartistic to transmit a symphony 
on shifting scales of intensity than to level all tonal quantities 
above and below given limits. This was one of the items I had 
in mind when, in that earlier essay, I pleaded for a more pro- 
gressive Broadcasting House. There is a real danger lest the 
machine works less fast and smoothly as it increases in size and 
complexity. 

Another aspect of the transvaluation of orchestral music 
through the medium of broadcasting is that which can be 
described as perspective. In the programme which I heard in the 
Control Room a striking instance was Elgar’s Introduction and 
Allegro, where a string quartet is contrasted with the whole 
orchestra of strings. An actual performance of this work depends 
largely upon the relative positions of the players, and, without a 
doubt, these positions were an important factor in the conception 
of the work. Ever since music-lovers have formed the concert- 
going habit this factor has influenced their manner of listening to 
music, until the staging of an orchestra has become as essential a 
part of performance as the producing of a play. The players’ 
positions in the Play Scene in Hamlet are one of the producer’s 
surest means of working his end upon our senses, not only upon 
the eye, but also upon the ear. And when in the concert-hall we 
see the trumpets or the horns stealing out by a back-door during 
a performance, we know at once that the composer had something 
of this ‘ staging ’ instinct in his make-up. In a sense it can be 
said that all nineteenth and twentieth century composers for the 
orchestra have had this sense and, consciously or unconsciously, 
have employed it in the fashioning of their scores. The Romantic 
phase demanded its exercise, and we can safely assume that no 
composer of that era wrote without bearing in mind the general 
arrangement of the players. This is not to say that orchestras 
have always and everywhere been arranged in the same way ; 
only that some kind of arrangement has commonly been made 
and with the definite idea of moulding the surface of the music. 
An orchestral score, in fact, can be looked at as a relief map, by 
which the heights and depths and plains of the music can be 
readily judged. 

In a radio performance the tendency is to exalt every valley 
and to make low every mountain and hill. I myself can claim to 
have a strong sense of visual association ; yet in the majority of 
cases I find that in transmission an orchestral score gives the 
general effect of a flat surface. Its features have been ironed out. 
Paradoxically enough, the result is often the sudden emergence 
of a contour which, in the concert-hall, would not have been 
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prominent. It may be due to the composer’s marking or to the 
texture, or merely to the proximity of a microphone ; or some- 
thing of all these may enter into the matter. It is this quality of 
general flatness, with its resultant rearrangement of contours and 
features, that commends broadcasting to a certain type of listener. 
Whatever the conditions, this type always prefers a broadcast to 
a direct performance. He is usually the analytical listener—one 
who is more interested in dissecting a composition than in receiving 
it as a complete experience. And, since my belief is that music 
should be analysed before and not during performance, I cannot 
but deplore the encouragement which radio has incidentally given 
to that particular type. The B.B.C., I suggest, would do well to 
concentrate less on the cold-blooded, hawk-eyed analysts of music 
and more on those whose purpose is to follow music purely and 
simply for musical experience. If the Balance and Control 
Department aimed at reproducing more faithfully the surface- 
mouldings of orchestral music instead of a frozen, ‘ two-dimen- 
sional’ aspect, it would do much to disseminate and intensify a 
genuine appreciation of the master-works. 
Basit MAINE. 





THE NINETEENTH CENTURY April 


THE CHARM OF FLY-FISHING 


THERE is nothing which shows the inside of a country so well as 
fly-fishing. Railways and roads often follow river valleys—among 
hills they must. But railway travellers and motorists go too fast ; 
and so, even, do bicyclists. All these are travellers, tied to their 
permanent way, hasting to their respective destinations, more 
concerned with arrival than with their journey. Though motorists 
and cyclists may stop to admire the view (and eat their food and 
often, alas, scatter their paper), they must, when travelling, keep 
their eyes on the road, with only an occasional glance on their 
surroundings. Walkers are the nearest to fly-fishermen in oppor- 
tunity for seeing a country, though the modern ‘ hiker’ is apt to 
keep to the road or the path. But even the old-fashioned people 
who made long walking tours had to think of their journey’s end 
and the inn scheduled for the night’s rest: they must leave the 
river if their haven lies to the right or to the left. Only the fly- 
fisher, fishing his way up some lonely stream in the hills, is content 
to follow a road which leads ‘ nowhere’ for the world at large, but 
which is everything to him. 

The float-fisher, it is true, sees his small fraction of the country 
more thoroughly, even, than the fly-fisher. When he leaves first 
the smoky city and then the road, when he pushes through the 
wet grass in the sparkling sun of a September morning, when he 
settles himself on the clay bank of his deep, placid river, he makes 
his own, for the day, some 50 yards of country. He must keep 
still, and he has, therefore, perhaps even a better chance to watch 
the wild things than some fly-fishers. But it is a serious business, 
float-fishing ; and concentration on his float, which is vital, 
leaves him, often, oblivious of all but that. And, if he fishes with 
a club or in a tournament, there must be movements and con- 
versation which rob him of any advantages which his long 
immobility—the dry-fly man must also be deadly still at times— 
may give him over the fly-fisherman. In any case, his range is 
strictly limited : he swims his float again and again over the same 
length of water : there is almost the same monotony as in putting 
a ball continually over a net. 

Almost, but not quite—for nothing can happen to the ball 
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except to hit the net or miss it; whereas the silent float is an 
emblem of mystery, a tiny clue to the unknown beneath the 
surface of the waters. And if the float-fisher, confined to his 
swim, can enjoy the mystery of the unknown, how much wider 
and more varied are the unknown mysteries of the fly-fisherman, 
who searches with his fly, not one, but many pools and streams ; 
and who, if he is a trout fisherman fishing the dry fly, or a salmon- 
fisherman fishing the greased line, actually sees his prey and does 
not rely on the float to tell him that his fish is there? The float may 
never bob, and the float-fisherman may waver in doubt whether 
the depths hold mysteries: the sight of a great trout, just below 
the surface, sucking in duns, or the rise of a salmon from below 
the ledges, as the Blue Charm swims across, tells the fly-fisher 
of a yet more thrilling certainty. 

If the first great attraction of fly-fishing is that it gives, besides 
air and exercise and the sight of birds and beasts and insects, a 
view of the country that is wide and yet intimate, if its second 
charm is that it affords glimpses of the unknown—and what 
human instinct is stronger than the desire to lift the veil of the 
mysteries that surround us ?—there is yet a third pleasure, the 
joy of technical skill and achievement. Far be it from me to 
disparage the skill of the expert float-fisher who, with the finest 
of tackle, can lure and land the shy roach or the wary carp. But 
as—at any rate, while one has the use of one’s limbs—the active 
seems better than the passive, so, to some of us, the action of the 
fly-rod seems more attractive than the passive skill, however 
great, however deeply thought out and painfully acquired, of the 
roach-fisher. The difference between float-fishing and fly-fishing 
is that in the first you take up your position and strive to attract 
your fish to you: in the second you go to find your fish—you are 
the hunter who seeks his quarry, and not the still hunter who 
waits for his game to come to him. In both forms of hunting you 
must be properly equipped and have learned your art. But in 
fly-fishing there is the added excitement of the initiative. What, 
then, is this fly-fishing which gives great things in high degree— 
the key to the country, a revealing, however small, of mystery, 
and the joy of physical achievement ? 

Speaking generally, there are three methods of catching fish 
in fresh-water, in these islands and elsewhere: on the bottom, in 
mid-water, at or near the surface. Bottom fishing, the pursuit of 
those fish which live usually and search for their food in the deeps, 
requires weights to bring your bait down to your fish: you must 
use a weighted hook and a float, or other contrivances, such as 
legers and paternosters, which need not concern us here. Mid- 
water fishing with minnows, real and artificial, also generally 
needs weights to reach the fish when they are low in the cold 
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water in the spring of the year: though salmon and trout are to 
be caught, by modern methods of spinning the minnow and with 
the lightly leaded prawn, quite near the surface, sometimes, in 
the warmer and clearer water of summer. Fly-fishing, on the 
other hand, means fishing on the surface or just under it. And 
in trout-fishing it means fishing with something which imitates 
the natural insect, whether as a nymph on its way to the surface, 
about to hatch into a winged fly, or, having escaped its enemies 
and passed into its fly stage of existence, floating with the stream, 
itself to lay, or having laid, the eggs which sink through the water 
to become fresh generations of nymphs and flies. What, if any- 
thing, the salmon-fly imitates is doubtful. But though the salmon- 
fly does not, as a rule, consciously imitate any winged or other 
insect known to man in this country, and though in this country 
the salmon does not regularly feed, like the trout and the grayling, 
on the natural insect, yet, by long convention, the ordinary lure 
for salmon is called a ‘fly,’ and the use of the salmon-fly is 
essentially surface fishing. It is presented to the salmon in the 
same manner, with the necessary modification, as the trout-fly is 
offered to the trout in wet-fly fishing. It is an integral part— 
some would say the most important part—of the great art of 
fly-fishing. And, like all fly-fishing, it has a long and interesting 
history. 

Major Hills, in his History of Fly-fishing for Trout, dismisses 
rather summarily the early references to fly-fishing—for learned 
research into which we are indebted to Mr. Radcliffe’s Fishing 
from the Earliest Times, and to Mr. A. J. Butler in the fishing 
chapters of Sport in Classic Times. The fact that trout were 
caught with a fly, as described by Alian in the second century 
A.D., in a river of Macedon is, says Major Hills, interesting rather 
than important, because it had no influence on subsequent 
development. But Major Hills is not quite consistent, for later 
on he makes very clear what some of us feel—the charm of 
knowing that our sport is ‘ rooted in the past.’ And, if we can 
know from Mr. Radcliffe and Mr. Butler that that past does not 
begin in the Middle Ages but goes back to Ailian, the second- 
century Greco-Roman, who first put on record that the grayling 
smells of thyme and could be caught with a small fly imitating 
the mosquito—surely a ooo hook or something less. If we can 
go back still earlier and find the poet Martial, in the first century, 
treating it as a common-place that fish (sea fish, it is true) can be 
caught with the fly, we get a literary tradition of sport. It is 
broken, of course, by the age of the barbarian Celts and Germans 
(who, no doubt, like their modern descendants, made base use of 
spurge and lime and shooting). But it is ‘ rooted in a past’ 
earlier even than that which begins again with the invention of 
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printing, the revival of learning and the Treatise of Fishing with 
an Angle. 

And, of course, the modern literature of fishing begins with the 
Treatise, the book of St. Albans, which we may as well, as no 
other claimant has appeared, still attribute to Dame Juliana 
Berners, the learned nun of Sopwell. She proves that fishing is 
the best of all sports—better than hunting, hawking, or fowling. 
She describes the necessary tackle, all, except the line (says Major 
Hills), of practical excellence for the methods of the day. Her 
value is shown by the fact that her list of twelve flies has been 
‘pirated by Mascall (1590) from the Treatise, by Walton from 
Mascall, and from him by numberless writers for hundreds of 
years.’ The right spirit is all there and the nun of Sopwell knows 
how the true fly-fisher feels :—‘ You will not desire greatly many 
persons with you ’—a pleasant under-statement. 

From the Treatise onwards there has been, in England, a 
succession of writers on fly-fishing, a tradition of fly-fishing 
literature. If Walton cannot be claimed as a fly-fisher pure and 
simple, he has much to say about flies, ‘ pirate’ though he may 
be, and he says it in the perfection of language. His ‘ adopted 
son,’ Charles Cotton, living in Derbyshire, a country of trout and 
grayling, was first of all a fly-fisher. And if he did not write as 
well as Walton, he was probably a better fly-fisherman. He con- 
fines himself to his own trout and grayling; and though he 
mentions salmon in the Trent—not now, alas, ‘ doubtless one of 
the finest rivers in the world and most abounding with excellent 
salmon ’—he gives no directions for salmon-fishing or description 
of the fish. Walton, on the other hand, though he clearly had no 
personal experience of salmon-fishing, has a chapter on the salmon 
founded on bookish and other information. To him, and to 
Franck (author of Northern Memoirs, 1694, who was the first to 
describe Scottish fishing), the salmon was already the‘ king of fresh- 
water fish,’ or, as Franck, who was a Cromwellian, puts it, perhaps 
from the republican angle, ‘ as the salmon is a monarch and king 
of the fishes, so he is the ultimate result of the angler’s conquest.’ 
Walton describes no salmon-flies: according to him a salmon 
‘ bites not usually at a fly, but more usually at a worm.’ Franck, 
who had caught salmon, has distinct views on salmon-flies : 


Now to recreate with the fly, [meaning the artificial] that’s another 
sort of exercise for the angler’s diversion; which ought to be con- 
sidered and diversely consulted, in regard of so great variety of form, 
lustre, beauty, and proportion. For that end let me advise you that the 
ground of your fly be for the most part obscure, of a gloomy, dark, and 
dusky complexion ; fashioned with tofts of bears-hair, blackish or brownish 
discoloured wool, interwoven sometimes with peacock’s feathers, at other- 
whiles lap’d about with grey, red, yellow, green or bleuish silk, simple 
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colours, or colours sometimes intermingled. For instance, black and 
yellow represent the wasp or hornet ; and a promiscuous brown the flesh- 
fly: and so of the rest. 


He describes also the hackle or the 


fly-substitute, found without wings and drest up with the feather of a 
capon, pheasant, partridge, moccaw, phlimingo, paraketa or the like, and 
the body differing nothing in shape from the fly, save only in ruffness and 
indigency of wings. 

If you have a wing ‘it ought to proceed from the Teal, heron, 
malard or faulcon. The pinion and wing thereof ought to be 
close, and so snug as to carry the point exactly downward.’ 
The day for fishing ‘ should be promiscuous and dark, occasioned 
by smooty and discoloured clouds.’ The rod ‘ ought in all 
respects to represent the rush in its growth . . . and be sure it be 
streight and plient.’ The line ‘must be accurate and exactly 
tapered ’—surely a modern touch. ‘ But the last thing material 
is the moderate stroak which always proves mortal ’—is this the 
stroke of the gaff ?—‘ and best succeeds if used without violence ; 
the line also, keep that streight as occasion requires’: excellent 
warning against that worst of dangers, a slack line. And then, 
as to choice of flies, ‘ consult the humour of the fish, who, to humour 
your exercise, puts himself out of humour.’ Franck knew a good 
deal about salmon-fishing, not least—what all salmon-fishers come 
to learn—that no one can say what fly a salmon will take, or 
when, or why. 

There were many writers on fly-fishing for trout in the seven- 
teenth and eighteenth centuries, both verse and prose. But with 
the beginning of the nineteenth there came, whether caused by 
the romantic revival, or by the growth of wealth and leisure and 
the settlement of the country, a general flowering of the literature 
of Sport. Colonel Thornton’s Sporting Tour, which earned a 
rather sarcastic review by Walter Scott in the Edinburgh in 1805, 
shows how the richer classes were beginning to feel what it is the 
fashion to describe as ‘ the call of the wild.’ Colonel Thornton 
travelled to Scotland with a retinue like a nabob, and went chiefly 
for shooting. But though he clearly preferred, in fishing, to catch 
pike with his trimmers, he caught five salmon (he says) in one 
morning. Peter Hawker (Instruction to Young Sportsmen, 1814) 
also travelled to Scotland to shoot, and was chiefly interested in 
shooting. But, as we know from his diaries, he fished incessantly 
(sometimes in January) for trout in his own Test, often enough 
with the minnow—though on a famous occasion he threw his fly 
from his horse’s back. Sir Humphry Davy’s Salmonia, which 
appeared in 1828, shows that the intellectuals as well as the 
soldiers appreciated the charm of fly-fishing for salmon and trout 
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and grayling. Sir Humphry fished in many of the Scottish 
fivers for salmon, as he fished for trout at Denham and grayling 
at Leintwardine, with the fly. He also fished in Norway, one 
of the first of the long series of Englishmen who have fished those 
glorious rivers. He caught grayling in the Alps, and huchen 
(though not with the fly) in the Traun. And, if his style is rather 
heavy, he had the fisherman’s right feeling for Nature, and could 
apply the scientific mind to fishing problems, though perhaps he 
did not teach us much. Maxwell (Wild Sports of the West, 
1832) and Medwin (‘ late of the First Life Guards and Author of 
the Conversation of Lord Byron,’ who published in 1834 The 
Angler in Wales) were of the school of Thornton and Hawker, 
military men who sometimes fotitid civilised life irksome after 
their campaigns were over, but who seemed rather to have felt 
that they were condescending when they visited the wilds of these 
islands in search of sport : they were explorers and sportsmen, but 
they wished it to be known that their home was Pall Mall. All 
the same, they were fly-fishermen, though Medwin seems to have 
caught, and eaten, an unconscionable number of salmon parr. 
Maxwell, who held strong views about salmon-flies, and sniffs at 
Sir Humphry Davy asa philosopher, and not a practical fisherman, 
wrote in the stilted style of the day, as did the anonymous author 
of The Angler in Ireland (1834), who will not hear of anything 
but the fly. His description of hooking a salmon is typical of the 
school—ornate language combined with some sound sense and 
practical observation : 

Where the curling water denotes the latent rock, in the very throat 
of the rushing current—surely beneath that ledge the monarch of rivers 
must be resting! The fly, bright with the plumes of Ind, has reached his 
lair! That instant the parted water shows his dark blue back and silvery 
sides! He has darted down on the tempting deceit with eager mouth ! 
A single moment—a moment of breathless and palpitating suspense—a 


single moment is given him ere the barb of death is struck, with nice yet 
firm hand, into his closing jaws .. . 


And so on, ending with a quotation from Horace and another 
from Virgil. Perhaps these, like the free use of synonym (‘ plumes 
of Ind ’=jungle-cock feather), were relics of school days devoted 
to Latin verses and nothing else ? In spite of the language, the 
author knew where he would meet a salmon and that the fish 
would come down on the fly, not up. So when Scrope, also a 
fashionable gentleman, but a country gentleman as well, published 
in 1843 Days and Nights of Salmon Fishing—the first book 
definitely devoted to that branch of the art by an expert—he had 
many predecessors of more or less merit and importance. His 
preface, indeed, apologises for yet another book on fishing :—‘ the 
subject is utterly exhausted: 99 books have been written on it 
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already ’—an exaggeration, perhaps, but showing how men’s 
minds were turning to. the sport and loving to read about it. 
Scrope’s book is a classic, the first classic since Walton. He has 
technical knowledge, and power to set it forth. He has deep 
interest in salmon problems : he has ardent love for the country, 
and a sense of humour which Walton lacked. Three years later 
came another classic, St. John’s Wild Sports of the Highlands, 
St. John was a Treasury clerk who gave up London for the 
country life. He glorified Morayshire, and did for its natural 
history what Hugh Miller did for its red sandstone. If he pre- 
ferred the gun to the rod, if there is nothing in his fishing pages 
to equal The Muckle Hart of Benmore, he defended fishing as he 
knew it against the silly strictures of Dr. Johnson and Lord 
Byron ; and he described fly-fishing as a fly-fisherman who could 
write English. The Moor and the Loch, the first edition of which 
preceded Scrope and St. John, is better known in its later and 
enlarged form, which has more to say about fly-fishing. John 
Colquhoun, its author, was a serious fisherman, and I think he 
was the first to describe and advocate the practices of ‘ shooting 
the line ’ and ‘ backing-up ’ in salmon fishing. 

With St. John and Colquhoun the elaborate, formal style, 
hitherto thought necessary in writing of sport, which is found 
even in Scrope—one might call it a ‘ Regency’ style—becomes 
sobered. In Charles Kingsley’s ‘ Chalk Stream Studies ’ (Fraser's 
Magazine, 1858) we get almost the first description of fly-fishing 
in modern, vivid, intimate English by a master of the art.as then 
practised in Southern England. He begins with a half-laughing, 
half-serious defence of all things English against ‘ Popish Appen- 
nines ’ and Mr. Ruskin : then of English, especially chalk stream, 
fly-fishing against the prevalent fashion for Scotland. Then he 
comes to the fishing itself: it is already upstream fishing, though 
not the dry-fly, but with flies purporting to represent the natural 
insects, of which he gives the natural history so far as then known 
(and that was a great deal), and the means of imitating them, so 
far as the tackle-maker’s art had then gone. Kingsley fished the 
chalk streams with two flies, and fished them sunk—wherefore 
the purist dry-fly school that came later have not much to say 
of him. Thanks to Mr. Skues and his nymphs, we know better, 
and can fish the sunk fly in Hampshire without being ashamed of 
ourselves or dear Charles Kingsley. For he was a real fly- 
fisherman, a real lover of Nature and of running water, as can 
be seen from others of his books—the’ fishing chapter in Tom 
Brown at Oxford (1861) and, of course, the Water Babies (1863). 
Another great writer, who fished with Charles Kingsley, Froude 
the historian, also glorified south country fly-fishing in Fraser’s 
Magazine (1879)—the last part of his essay on ‘ Cheneys and the 
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House of Russell,’ republished in Short Studies on Great Subjects. 
It is all too short, this description of the silver Chess—now fallen, 
Lam afraid, both its water and its fish, from the high standard of 
Froude’s day. For the water companies tap its springs; and. 
when the flow of a river decreases, all pollutions have more power 
and fish dwindle in size and finally disappear. But Froude’s few 
pages are a masterpiece, and he will be happy in the Shades to 
think that he had such a wonderful day, and that ‘ two large 
baskets were filled to the brim,’ before the trouble came. 

For my last ‘ classics,’ though the last half-century has seen 
other books which come near to classic level, I will take three 
which, in their several ways, can claim that rank. The first shall 
be A Cotswold Village, by Arthur Gibbs (1898), which does for 
Gloucestershire and its Coln what St. John and Colquhoun did 
for the Highlands : that is to say, though it treats chiefly of local 
natural history and wild life, there is much of value about fly- 
fishing. Happily we in England have many books with as good 
descriptions of Nature and the country, such as White’s Selborne, 
and most of Richard Jefferies’, and many books of Hudson’s, 
and several others. But none of these writers was first of all a 
fisherman, as was Arthur Gibbs ; and his fishing pages will stand 
criticism from fishermen and as literature. Next comes Fly- 
Fishing (1899), by Lord (then Sir Edward) Grey—the best book, 
in the opinion of many, which has been written on the art. It may 
be that this is a subjective judgment: Grey expresses so exactly 
the feelings of that generation which loves the country, but is 
tied and bound in London. Behind all that he writes is the 
desire to escape from London, and the knowledge that escape is 
only possible on certain dates and for a limited time, if at all. 
Therefore the desire is focussed on the nearest suitable river that 
one can reach in the permitted time. And therefore Hampshire, 
with its Test and Itchen (though they are lovely and desirable in 
themselves), is looked to as a way of escape—a desired haven, a 
celestial city, to which his thoughts are always turning. All who 
feel as he did remember (even if they fail in achieving Grey’s ideal 
London house) that ‘ the best plan is to live within a walk of 
Waterloo, and, as you cross the river in the early summer morning, 
you may feel more reconciled to London than at any other time, 
and understand Wordsworth’s tribute to the sight from West- 
minster Bridge.’ So (it seems to me) it is his dry-fly chapters 
and his account of Winchester days which are the heart of the 
book. Though he says somewhere, ‘To me there is nothing in 
all sport equal to the glory of success in salmon-fishing,’ and claims 
that ‘the supreme moment is undoubtedly the hooking of the 
fish,’ he seems to totter on his pedestal a little when he disparages 
the actual playing of a salmon. Since, sad to say, in his later 
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years Lord Grey, owing to increasing blindness, was unable to fish 
the dry fly, and spent more time with the salmon, let us hope that 
he revised his opinion. For while the first pull of a salmon is, we 
all agree, the greatest thrill in fishing, a battle with him when 
hooked on light tackle in a fast stream will give memories for the 
rest of your life. Chaytor, whose Letters to a Salmon Fisher's 
Sons (1910) I take to be the best practical book on salmon-fishing 
(though, of course, he wrote before the greased line was invented), 
would never—to take an extreme example of what Lord Grey 
hints at—have handed his rod to his gillie as soon as he had 
hooked his fish. He would like, he says, all fishing writers to tell 
us more than they do ‘ about the fish that they have caught— 
about the fights that they made for their liberty, their success or 
failure, and the angler’s view of their desperate battles.’ Chaytor 
gives accounts of some such fights in his book. But it is for his 
sound opinions and practical advice as a salmon-fisherman, rather 
than for descriptive power or as great literature, that I put his 
book among the classics. 

The writer of an anonymous pamphlet on Fly-jishing in Salt 
and Fresh Water (1851) advises the angler to take with him on his 
fishing Ronald’s Fly-fisher’s Entomology, Hofland’s British Angler's 
Manual, Davy’s Salmonia, and Scrope’s Days and Nights of 
Salmon Fishing. I have omitted from my list (much as I love 
Hofland) all general fishing books—Francis Francis, the Badmin- 
ton and Lonsdale Libraries, Sir Herbert Maxwell’s excellent book 
in the ‘ Angler’s Library,’ and the like. Nor have I mentioned 
the more technical writers, Ronalds and Halford, great as their 
services have been in the matter of trout-flies. The critics will 
notice, too, that I have said nothing of Stewart, who is given such 
a high place by Major Hills ; of Stoddart and Henderson, who, in 
their different ways, glorified the Tweed ; of Andrew Lang, who 
embraced the whole Border in his love ; of a whole host of more 
modern writers such as Edward Hamilton, Charles Barrington, 
H. T. Sheringham; and of Mr. Skues, Mr. Eric Parker, Mr. 
Patrick Chalmers, Major Morritt, and many others who still carry 
the torch. Then there are the writers on fishing in Norway—. 
Lloyd, Pottinger, Kennedy and others, most especially Bromley- 
Davenport’s famous chapter in Sport. Where there is such rich- 
ness of choice the only criterion is personal preference. But if I 
ever thought to take fishing-books with me on a fishing holiday I 
should choose Scrope, Grey, and Chaytor, though that is not to 
say that I do not read all I can—for profit and pleasure. Oddasit 
may seem, when one considers the large numbers of fishing-books 
which have been, and are, produced, there are very few which are 
not pleasant to read, or from which one cannot learn something. 
And to read about fly-fishing is the next best thing to the road to 
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the river. For fly-fishing appeals to man in all his moods: as 
hunter in pursuit of his prey, as primitive adventurer tempting the 
unknown, as a romantic communing with Nature, as muscular 
Christian seeking exercise, as scientific expert in search of the 
exact imitation of some Ephemerid or Phryganid, as a lover either 
of the open air or of good English writing. So, in special degree, 
shall the fly-fisherman have what the nun of Sopwell promises to 
all good fishermen—the blessing of God and St. Peter. 


Maurice HEADLAM. 
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QUELQUES REFLEXIONS SUR LE REGIME 
PARLEMENTAIRE EN GRANDE BRETAGNE! 


JE suis infiniment sensible 4 l’honneur que m’ont fait Messieurs 
les Directeurs du Temps en m’invitant 4 participer aux conférences 
organisées par ce grand journal sur des sujets d’actualité intéres- 
sant le monde politique contemporain. En méme temps, je 
suis en proie 4 une inquiétude toute naturelle, voire méme a une 
réelle nervosité, en me voyant chargé d’inaugurer cette série de 
discours, d’autant plus que, tandis que je suis ici 4 titre purement 
privé, c’est M. Flandin lui-méme, chef du gouvernement frangais, 
qui préside cette réunion et c’est M. Laval, ministre des affaires 
étrangéres, qui m’a fait ]’honneur d’y assister. J’en suis pro- 
fondément touché, car c’est 14 une démonstration nouvelle de 
la cordialité de nos sentiments personnels et du resserrement des 
liens d’amitié qui unissent et qui uniront toujours nos deux pays. 
En outre, il existe une raison de plus, tout 4 fait particuliére, qui 
m’inspire une timidité extréme au moment oi, sous les auspices 
du Temps, j’aborde ma tache. Récemment, de temps 4 autre, 
je reléve dans les pages de ce journal, signés du pseudonyme 
‘ Lancelot,’ des articles intitulés ‘ Pour la défense de la langue 
frangaise.’ On y discute maint détail de votre belle langue— 
par exemple, le probléme de savoir si le mot ‘ aéronef’ doit 
étre masculin ou féminin, ou encore certaines subtilités dans 
l’emploi du subjonctif, et autres finesses. Eh bien, Monsieur 
Lancelot est instamment prié de ne pas recueillir pour sa collection 
les spécimens de fautes et de solécismes qui abondent dans mon 
petit discours. Cela serait trop facile, et, aprés tout, la chasse 
trop facile n’intéresse personne—sauf la victime, bien entendu! 
Je suis persuadé que vous serez indulgents et que, selon la 
formule anglaise ‘ to take the will for the deed’, vous prendrez 
la bonne intention pour le fait. Quant 4 moi, je me console 
quelque peu en songeant que, si difficile que ce soit pour les 
étrangers de posséder les nuances de la langue frangaise, celles-ci 
ne sont pas plus difficiles 4 comprendre—je ne veux pas dire 4 
imiter—que l’esprit de la constitution anglaise. 


1 A lecture delivered in Paris under the auspices of Le Temps newspaper on 
February 28, 1935. 
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On peut dire que la constitution de chaque pays tend a 
incarner les qualités et les défauts nationaux. Je n’ose pas juger 
devant vous ceux de mes compatriotes, mais peut-étre est-il 
possible de les déduire dans une certaine mesure de la constitution 
elle-eméme. Vous trouverez dans notre constitution un manque 
de logique, un certain mépris du formalisme, un grand respect 
pour les legons du passé, un sens profond des réalités, et, surtout, 
une grande modération qui fait que nul ne réclame jamais la 
satisfaction stricte et littérale de tous ses droits, si le bon sens 
s’y oppose. En fait, un critique pénétrant a observé que, si en 
Angleterre chacun exigeait que les droits qu’il tient de la con- 
stitution fussent intégralement respectés, celle-ci ne pourrait plus 
fonctionner. 

Toutefois, 14 n’est pas la seule difficulté que comporte mon 
sujet. Il existe un obstacle plus grand encore 4 l’explication de 
la constitution anglaise. C’est qu’A proprement parler il n’y 
a pas de constitution anglaise. Vous vous rappelez peut-étre 
le chapitre célébre au sujet des serpents de |’Irlande dans une 
ceuvre d'histoire naturelle, qui consiste en la seule phrase ‘ En 
Irlande il n’y a pas de serpents.’ Eh bien, en Angleterre il n’y 
a pas de constitution. En d’autres termes, le solide édifice des 
institutions politiques de mon pays n’a pas pour base un document 
intitulé ‘ Constitution anglais de lan x’ contenant un grand 
nombre d’articles ot toutes les éventualités sont prévues, mais 
représente au contraire le fruit d’une longue expérience non- 
codifiée du gouvernement parlementaire. Ce systéme est moins 
précis, mais plus souple. On peut prendre avec lui certaines 
libertés trés commodes dans une situation nouvelle, mais suscep- 
tibles d’étre dangereuses sans le frein que constitue pour le peuple 
britannique son respect de la tradition. On peut aussi faire 
observer que, dans les pays qui possédent une constitution écrite, 
une procédure spéciale est en général prévue pour modifier celle-ci : 
chez nous, au contraire, il suffit de voter une loi par la procédure 
ordinaire. A vrai dire, nous n’avons pas de lois fondamentales : 
ou, si vous préférez, les lois fondamentales de l’état sont exacte- 
ment sur le méme pied que les autres lois. Par exemple, au point 
de vue des formalités nécessaires, il serait tout aussi facile au 
parlement d’abroger la Magna Charta de 1215 que de voter une 
loi sur la mise en quarantaine des chiens venant de 1’étranger ! 
Il faut, bien entendu, dans les deux cas que le bon sens du peuple 
anglais l’accepte. C’est en cela que réside la véritable sauvegarde 
de la constitution de mon pays. 

Il est naturellement impossible, dans le cadre de cette causerie, 
de vous faire un tableau complet de nos institutions politiques, 
ou d’entrer dans les rapports entre le pouvoir législatif, le pouvoir 
exécutif et le pouvoir judiciaire. Je me bornerai a illustrer le 
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trait particulier dont je viens de parler—c’est a dire cette com- 
binaison extraordinaire d’une persistance pendant des siécles des 
instruments de gouvernement les plus importants avec un manque 
absolu de la protection qui résulte du formalisme d'une 
constitution écrite. 

A cette fin, je vais choisir deux exemples qui vous montreront 
4 quel point notre systéme britannique dépend peu de textes de 

lois et de réglementations écrites, et beaucoup, par contre, de la 
coutume et de l’évolution continue mais silencieuse: ces deux 
exemples sont le Cabinet et le Premier Ministre. 

Le Cabinet britannique, c’est 4 dire l’organisme qui exerce la 
direction de notre politique et qui constitue l’autorité exécutive 
supréme, est une institution totalement inconnue de notre droit 
écrit. Impossible de trouver la moindre allusion a cette institu- 
tion dans les actes du parlement ; sa composition, ses fonctions 
et ses responsabilités ne sont prévues nulle part. Ainsi donc, 
l’instrument de notre gouvernement qui fait la paix ou la guerre, 
qui dirige la politique extérieure et intérieure de la Grande 
Bretagne, est né de la coutume et constitue le résultat d’une 
évolution constitutionnelle dont les origines sont incertaines et se 
perdent dans la nuit des temps. I] n’existe méme pas, dans notre 
droit écrit, de dispositions définissant et délimitant ses fonctions. 
Méme la régle en vertu de laquelle un membre du Cabinet britan- 
nique doit appartenir soit 4 la Chambre des Communes soit a la 
Chambre des Lords n’a pas de base juridique. En fait, il est 
parfois arrivé que, pour un court laps de temps, un membre du 
Cabinet n’a pas rempli cette condition. M. Gladstone lui-méme, 
au cours de sa longue carriére, s’est une fois trouvé dans ce cas. 
La raison pour laquelle on respecte cette coutume est fort simple : 
c'est que, si on ne l’observait pas, la collaboration entre les 
Ministres et le Parlement deviendrait impossible. Vous savez 
qu’en Angleterre personne n’a le droit de prendre la parole a la 
Chambre s’il n’est pas député. Une considération purement 
pratique a l’origine s’est donc ainsi consolidée au point de devenir 
une convention constitutionnelle toujours respectée. C’est 1a un 
simple exemple d’un élément que l’on retrouve 4 maintes reprises 
dans notre systéme parlementaire. 

La fonction de Premier Ministre en constitue un autre exemple. 
Vous pouvez fouiller de fond en comble dans le recueil des lois 
britanniques: vous n’y trouverez aucune allusion 4 ce person- 
nage, Son autorité supréme et ses pouvoirs ne sont définis nulle 
part. Malgré cela, aussi bien dans le cas du Premier Ministre 
que dans celui du Cabinet, le résultat est parfaitement clair et 
compris de tous. Les qualités du caractére britannique, qui 
apprécie et qui conserve des institutions parce qu’elles donnent 
satisfaction et qui, tout en manifestant un grand respect pour la 
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tradition, accepte volontiers que cette tradition se modifie 
lentement de maniére 4 répondre aux nécessités du moment— 
ces qualités, dis-je, suffisent amplement a donner de la précision 
et de la valeur 4 des conceptions telles que le Cabinet britannique 
et la fonction de Premier Ministre. L’autorité de !’un et de l’autre 
est d’autant plus grande qu’elle n’est inscrite dans aucun texte, 
et que, par conséquent, personne n’en peut attaquer la validité 
en invoquant une disposition constitutionnelle limitative. 

Il convient peut-étre ici que je vous donne quelques bréves 
indications sur les fonctions et les pouvoirs actuels de ces deux 
éléments essentiels du systéme constitutionnel britannique. 

Prenons d’abord le Cabinet. Pour commencer, il faut com- 
prendre la différence qui existe entre le Cabinet et le Ministére. 
Tous les Ministres britanniques ne font pas partie du Cabinet. 
Les réunions du Cabinet (qui, en temps normal, ont lieu une fois 
par semaine) ne sont pas des Conseils de tous les Ministres de la 
Couronne, mais seulement d’une vingtaine d’entre eux qui détien- 
nent les portefeuilles les plus importants. Les titulaires de 
certains Ministéres y ont toujours droit: le Premier Ministre, 
naturellement, les Secrétaires d’Etat (actuellement au nombre 
de 7), le Chancelier de l’Echiquier, le Lord Chancelier, le Premier 
Lord de l’Amirauté et le Président du Board of Trade, etc. 
D’autres sont sur la frontiére : le Ministre des Postes, par exemple, 
peut, suivant les cas, faire ou non partie du Cabinet. Le 
titulaire actuel de ce poste, qui était en dehors du Cabinet 
lorsque le gouvernement actuel est venu au pouvoir, en est 
maintenant membre. 

Cette organisation trouve son origine dans la coutume 
qu’avaient jadis les Souverains de choisir certains de leurs 
Conseillers comme collaborateurs intimes. Le Conseil Privé 
comprenait un grand nombre de membres, et les rois de la 
dynastie Stuart eurent tendance 4 se fier aux avis secrets de 
certains d’entre eux. La reine Anne fut la derniére 4 présider 
reguliérement la réunion hebdomadaire de ses Ministres (qui & 
cette époque, au début du dix-huitiéme siécle, avait lieu tradi- 
tionnellement le dimanche soir). Quand elle mourut et que 
Georges I* monta sur le tréne, le Souverain britannique cessa de 
présider en personne les séances du Cabinet. Et pourquoi ? 
Pour une raison purement fortuite, mais suffisante: Georges I* 
ne savait pas l'anglais, et s’intéressait surtout au Hanovre |! 
Voyez a quel point l’influence de cette circonstance imprévue est 
caractéristique du développement presque inconscient de notre 
systéme constitutionnel! Grace a elle, l’évolution du Cabinet 
britannique a franchi une étape importante sur laquelle elle 
n’est jamais revenue. Depuis deux siécles, l’absence du Souve- 
rain est devenue la régle, et c’est naturellement le Premier 
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Ministre qui préside. Cependant, l’évolution des méthodes du 
Cabinet se poursuit. En voici un exemple tiré de ma propre 
expérience. Lorsque j’ai fait partie pour la premiére fois du 
Cabinet, il y a maintenant vingt-trois ans, en vertu d’une autre 
régle bien établie, on ne faisait pas de procés-verbal des dis- 
cussions. M. Asquith, le Premier Ministre d’alors, adressait un 
court rapport au Roi, mais ce rapport n’était communiqué a 
personne d’autre. 

Il y a seulement vingt ans que le Cabinet a un ordre du jour 
pour ses séances, et qu’un secrétaire du Cabinet a été nommé. 
C’est le nombre croissant des questions a résoudre et la nécessité 
de conserver le texte précis des résolutions prises, qui ont 
entrainé ce changement. C’est pendant la guerre que M. Lloyd 
George a introduit cette innovation. Une fois la guerre finie, 
on se demanda si l’on reviendrait 4 l’ancienne méthode—moins 
formaliste—et une certaine divergence d’opinions se manifesta. 
M. Asquith, par exemple, qui avait 30 années d’expérience de 
l’ancien systéme, préférait une procédure plus familiére—mais 
il ne faut pas oublier qu’en réalité i] n’avait jamais participé 4 
l’application de la nouvelle méthode. D’autres hommes d’Etat, 
au contraire, -tels que Sir Austen Chamberlain et Lord Curzon, 
qui avaient fait l’expérience des deux systémes, défendirent la 
cause de l'innovation parce qu’ils y voyaient, non seulement une 
réforme nécessaire en temps de guerre, mais une amélioration 4 
conserver en temps de paix. J’ai, moi-méme, connu les deux 
systémes, et je crois qu’a l’heure actuelle il serait difficile de 
trouver quelqu’un dans le méme cas qui proposerait de revenir 
a l’ancienne maniére d’agir. 

Notre procédure actuelle est donc la suivante: un fonc- 
tionnaire investi d’une responsabilité particuli¢rement lourde et 
délicate, le Secrétaire du Cabinet, assiste 4 toutes les séances aux 
cétés du Premier Ministre. Avant la réunion du Cabinet, il fait 
distribuer un ordre du jour approuvé par le Premier Ministre, 
ainsi que les documents confidentiels qui s’y rapportent. Un 
membre du Cabinet peut conserver dans son coffre, fermé avec 
une clef spéciale, tous les documents qui lui ont été distribués 
pendant qu’il est resté en fonction, mais il doit les restituer tous 
au Secrétariat du Cabinet lorsqu’il quitte son poste. Evidem- 
ment, un ancien Ministre peut écrire ses Mémoires (je me garde 
bien de particulariser), mais grace au bon sens et au respect de 
la chose publique, on évite les difficultés. 

Et les secrets? Je me rappelle qu’un des anciens secrétaires 
particuliers de M. Gladstone m’a raconté un jour qu’au moment 
ou un nouveau Ministére prenait le pourvoir, on demanda au 
grand homme d’Etat si on autoriserait les secrétaires particuliers 
des membres du Cabinet 4 avoir la clef des coffres ministériels, 
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en méme temps que leurs chefs. M. Gladstone répondit qu'il 
avait connu des cas regrettables de divulgation de secrets minis- 
tériels, mais jamais, 4 sa connaissance, on n’avait pu les attribuer 
—a un secrétaire particulier ! 

Il convient peut-étre d’ajouter que c’est le Premier Ministre 
qui, en soumettant au Roi la liste de ses collaborateurs, indique 
quels sont ceux qui, dans son projet, formeront le Cabinet. 
Comme tous les membres du Cabinet doivent avoir le titre de 
Conseillers Privés, si un nouveau Ministre ne l’a pas encore, il 
doit préter le serment de Conseiller Privé en entrant dans le 
Cabinet. C’est ce qui lui donne le droit au titre de ‘ Trés Honor- 
able ’ et c’est par ce serment qu’il s’engage formellement a garder 
les secrets d’Etat. 

La création du poste de secrétaire du Cabinet, dont j’ai parlé 
tout a l’heure, a entrainé la formation d’une organisation qui 
s’appelle le Secrétariat du Cabinet. II y a la une institution qui 
joue un réle particuli¢rement important pour le bon fonctionne- 
ment du mécanisme gouvernemental anglais. Son chef actuel, 
Sir Maurice Hankey, qui est d’ailleurs le premier titulaire du 
poste, a ses journées (et parfois ses nuits) bien remplies, soit par 
ses fonctions mémes de Secrétaire du Cabinet, soit dans sa qualité 
de Secrétaire du Conseil de la Défense impériale, soit par l’organi- 
sation du travail de ses collaborateurs dont le nombre, a l’heure 
actuelle, ne dépasse pas une dizaine._. 

Je passe maintenant 4 mon autre exemple—l’évolution des 
fonctions et du réle du Premier Ministre. 

Jadis, lorsque les Souverains britanniques dirigeaient effective- 
ment les affaires de ]’Etat, le Roi choisissait un petit nombre de 
Conseillers Privés qu’il consultait plus spécialement, comme je 
Vai dit tout 4 I’heure. L’idée d’avoir un Premier Ministre est 
venue beaucoup plus tard. En réalité, je crois méme que notre 
expression ‘ Prime Minister ’ vient du frangais ‘ Premier Ministre.’ 
On considére habituellement que Walpole a été le premier en date 
de fos ‘ Premiers Ministres,’ en ce sens qu’il a été reconnu comme 
chef unique d’un gouvernement dont il dirigeait l’action et la 
politique. Cependant, notre droit écrit ignore tout autant 
l’expression ‘ Premier Ministre ’ que le mot ‘ Cabinet britannique.’ 
Malgré cela, grace 4 ces transformations silencieuses qui s’opérent 
constamment dans nos institutions, la charge de Premier Ministre 
s’est créée peu a peu, avec ses fonctions inhérentes. particuliéres, 
dont je vais maintenant m’efforcer de vous donner une idée. 

Ce qui précéde vous explique pourquoi le Premier Ministre 
doit étre en méme temps titulaire d’un Ministére déterminé. Le 
plus souvent, il est Premier Lord de la Trésorerie—portefeuille qui, 
aujourd’hui, ne comporte guére de fonctions spéciales mais 
auquel est attaché un traitement, tandis que le Premier Ministre 
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n’en recoit pas ace titre. Jusqu’a il y a environ 30 ans personne, 
a la Chambre des Communes, n’avait adressé la parole au Premier 
Ministre en faisant usage de ce vocable. Lorsque M. Gladstone 
était Premier Ministre, les questions qu’on lui posait au Parlement 
étaient toujours adressées au ‘ Premier Lord de la Trésorerie’ | 

La longévité moyenne assez grande des ministéres britan- 
niques fait souvent l'objet de commentaires et de comparaisons, 
Pourquoi les ministéres britanniques durent-ils si longtemps? 
Il me semble qu’on en peut trouver la véritable explication dans 
les trois facteurs suivants. 

D’abord, en Angleterre, les partis politiques ne sont pas aussi 
fragmentés que dans d’autres pays, et par conséquent, une fois 
qu’un ministére est constitué avec ]’appui d’une majorité, celle-ci 
persiste en général pendant toute la durée de la législature. 

En second lieu, un vote défavorable de la Chambre des 
Communes qui se produit a l’improviste ne renverse pas le 
ministére. En Angleterre, le gouvernement ne pose pas la 
question de confiance. La chute d’un ministére n’arrive que si 
le gouvernement est battu sur une question d’importance capitale, 
ou si la Chambre des Communes vote un blame au gouvernement 
aprés un grand débat. 

Finalement, les membres de la majorité hésitent le plus souvent 
& voter contre le gouvernement, le cas échéant, parce que si le 
ministére est renversé, il est bien probable que le Premier Ministre 
conseillera le Roi de dissoudre la Chambre—considération qui, 
dans tous les pays, tend a ramener les députés au sentiment dela 
discipline, sinon du devoir. 

D’aucuns paraissent supposer qu’en Angleterre le Premier 
Ministre a le droit absolu, 4 tout moment, de décider de procéder 
a de nouvelles élections ; mais, 4 mon avis, cela n’est pas tout & 
fait exact. Sans doute en temps normal le Roi donnerait suite 
a cette suggestion, car un Premier Ministre n’offrirait jamais un 
tel avis 4 son Souverain sans raisons suffisantes. Par exemple, 
lorsqu’en 1909, la Chambre des Lords refusa d’approuver le 
budget de M. Lloyd George, M. Asquith soumit au roi Edouard 
VII un avis qui aboutit aux élections générales de janvier 1910. 
Un nouveau Parlement fut alors constitué, mais la méme année, 
en décembre, M. Asquith conseilla de nouvelles élections—qui 
eurent lieu—en vue de soumettre directement au pays la proposi- 
tion soutenue par ses partisans tendant a limiter les pouvoirs de 
la Chambre des Lords. 

Ces cas vous montreront qu’en Angleterre, un Premier Ministre 
proposerait une dissolution prématurée de la Chambre non pas 
comme manceuvre contre la majorité, mais afin d’obtenir pour la 
majorité méme le mandat renouveilé des électeurs. Si, dans ces 
conditions, son avis n’était pas suivi, il démissionnerait.. Le Roi 
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devrait alors chercher un chef politique susceptible de former un 
nouveau ministére ayant la confiance du Parlement,. S’il y 
réussissait (ce qui est bien peu probable) il ne suivrait peut-étre 
pas le conseil donné par l’ancien Premier Ministre de dissoudre le 
Parlement. La véritable raison pour laquelle, en pratique, l’avis 
d’un Premier Ministre de procéder 4 de nouvelles élections est 
généralement suivi est que si le Premier Ministre refuse de rester 
en fonction sans de nouvelles élections, aucun autre ministére ne 
pourra étre formé, de sorte que de nouvelles élections deviennent 
inévitables. 

Ceci m’améne a signaler que ce choix de la personnalité 4 qui 
sera confiée la charge de Premier Ministre constitue un des cas 
trés rares ol, dans notre systéme moderne, le Souverain est 
appelé 4 exercer un jugement personnel sur une question d’ordre 
public. Par exemple, aprés la démission finale de M. Gladstone, 
ce fut la reine Victoria qui, parmi les chefs du parti libéral, 
préféra Lord Rosebery 4 Sir William Harcourt, et vingt ans plus 
tard, aprés la démission de Bonar Law, le roi Georges V a choisi 
M. Baldwin et non pas Lord Curzon parmi les chefs conservateurs. 
En dehors de cela, 4 l’heure actuelle, le Roi dans toutes ses 
décisions politiques publiques, agit conformément 4 l’avis de ses 
Ministres, et ne cherche pas 4 s’en écarter ou alignorer. Les 
observateurs étrangers ont eu fréquemment tendance a s’exagérer 
le degré d’influence que le Souverain britannique peut exercer sur 
la politique. Nous avons eu le bonheur de posséder dans les 
temps modernes trois Souverains de grande expérience et remarqu- 
ablement dévoués au bien de |’Etat: la reine Victoria, le roi 
Edouard VII et le roi Georges V. Leur autorité morale a été 
énorme: mais de nos jours le roi d’Angleterre ne cherche plus 4 
imposer sa volonté en matiére politique. 

La solidarité du Cabinet dépend dans une large mesure de 
l’ascendant exercé par le Premier Ministre sur ses collégues. Le 
célébre homme d’Etat et écrivain, feu Lord Morley, décrivait la 
fonction de Premier Ministre comme étant ‘la clef de vofite de 
l'arche du Cabinet.’ Cette phrase pittoresque est fort exacte, 
car c’est la clef de vofite qui fait tenir toute l’arche et occupe la 
position la plus importante ; cependant, pour tenir en place, elle 
dépend de l’arche; elle est essentiellement l’un des éléments 
constitutifs de l’arche. Telle est précisément la relation entre le 
Premier Ministre et ses collégues. 

Il me serait impossible, méme au cours de l’esquisse la plus 
rapide du systéme parlementaire britannique, de ne pas faire au 
moins une bréve allusion aux régles solidement établies qui 
régissent les recettes et les dépenses publiques. Il va sans dire 
qu’aucun impét ne peut étre créé sans la sanction du Parlement, 
et qu’aucun denier des fonds publics ne peut étre dépensé 
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pour une fin quelconque sans une autorisation parlementaire 
spéciale. 

Toutefois, la clef du systéme financier de mon pays se trouve 
dans une régle qu’applique toujours scrupuleusement le Président 
de la Chambre des Communes, que nous appelons ‘ Mr. Speaker,’ 
En vertu de cette régle, les propositions comportant des dépenses 
ne peuvent étre faites que par un ministre. Aucun député de la 
Chambre des Communes n’appartenant pas au gouvernement ne 
peut proposer d’augmenter les charges publiques, méme par voie 
d’amendement a un projet de loi déposé par le gouvernement. 

C’est par ce moyen qu’en Grande-Bretagne nous nous efforgons 
d’équilibrer nos budgets et d’ajuster les dépenses et les recettes 
en tenant diment compte d’intéréts parfois opposés. Au sein 
méme du gouvernement, l’autorité de la Trésorerie en matiére 
financiére est supréme. Aucune proposition comportant une 
dépense ne peut étre soumise au Cabinet avant d’avoir fait 
Yobjet d’un examen et d’un rapport de la Trésorerie. II est 
essentiel de bien comprendre cela si l’on veut suivre le fonctionne- 
ment du systéme financier britannique. [1 peut, d’ailleurs, 
paraitre assez surprenant qu’un ministére aussi puissant que la 
Trésorerie, qui exerce une influence si vaste, n’ait qu’un personnel 
de soixante-cing fonctionnaires administratifs. Inutile de dire 
qu’ils sont tous placés sous la direction et l’autorité du Chancelier 
de |’Echiquier, et par son intermédiaire, sous celle du Cabinet tout 
entier. Le chiffre que je viens de vous donner ne comprend 
pas, évidemment, les fonctionnaires des autres administrations 
financiéres : ceux, par exemple, des contributions directes et de 
l’administration des Douanes et Accises. 

J’ai mentionné tout a l’heure un autre personnage de la plus 
haute importance dans notre systéme parlementaire— Mr. 
Speaker.’ Son autorité dans la conduite des débats de la Chambre 
est telle que, dans une expérience personnelle d’a peu prés trente 
ans, je ne me rappelle qu’une seule fois ot il fut forcé d’avoir 
recours a la suspension de la séance.? Il ne posséde méme pas 
une sonnette! Et la raison? peut-étre la trouve-t-on dans le 
phlégme et le sang-froid des Anglais. Cependant, il y a une 
raison de plus. Selon une tradition parlementaire ancienne et 
toujours respectée, au moment que Mr. Speaker se léve pour 
calmer les esprits excités, tous les députés sont tenus de s’asseoir. 
C’est déja le commencement de la sagesse ! 

Dans le tableau que je viens de vous brosser 4 grands traits, 
je ne suis efforcé de vous décrire d’une maniére objective quelques- 
uns des éléments les plus importants du systéme constitutionnel 

® There have in fact been six instances in twenty years—May 22, 1905, July 24, 


1911, November 13, 1912, May 21, 1914, April 11, 1923, May 9, 1924. In the 
last ten years there have been two—November 16, 1927, and July 2, 1931. 
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britannique ainsi que leur mode de fonctionnement. En con- 
clusion, je voudrais formuler deux observations qui ont une 
ion directe sur tout ce que j’ai dit. 

D’abord, étant donné que je m’adresse 4 un public étranger, 
j‘espére qu’on ne m’accusera pas d’admirer béatement le caractére 
et le fonctionnement des institutions de mon pays. Je peux 
vous assurer que chez nous elles n’échappent pas a la critique de 
Yopinion publique! Les lacunes et les défauts d’un systéme 
apparaissent surtout 4 ceux qui doivent l’appliquer. Par con- 
séquent, je vous demanderai de vouloir bien ne pas me considérer 
comme une sorte de Dr Pangloss anglais, qui déclare que le 
systéme que j’ai essayé de vous décrire est le meilleur systéme 
possible dans le meilleur des pays. Le principal mérite que je 
revendique pour notre organisation, c’est qu’elle est bien adaptée 
a nos besoins, ou, en d’autres termes, qu’elle est le résultat de 
l'expérience acquise par mon pays dans les circonstances qui lui 
sont propres. 

Il y a quelques années, je présidais une commission chargée 
d’étudier la réforme de la Constitution de l’'Inde. Dans le rapport 
de cette Commission au Parlement se trouvait un passage que je 
me permets de vous citer, parce qu’il me parait étre tout a fait 
& sa place ici : 


Le systéme parlementaire britannique s’est formé au fur et & mesure 
des besoins journaliers du peuple. On pourrait le comparer & un vieux 
vétement qui peu a “peu s’est adapté parfaitement & son propriétaire, 
mais il ne s’ensuit pas qu’il épouserait aussi bien les formes de n’importe 
qui. La coutume et la commodité y ont laissé subsister diverses disposi- 
tions qui, congues pour une certaine fin, servent maintenant & une autre. 
Un grand nombre de ses rouages ne fonctionnent que parce qu’on veut 
qu’ils fonctionnent, ou parce que tout le monde est d’accord pour ne les 
utiliser qu’avec modération. 


En second lieu, la difficulté 4 laquelle on se heurterait si 
lon voulait copier les institutions britanniques dans un autre 
pays est évidemment renforcée par le fait que je vous ai si souvent 
signalé ce soir—c’est 4 dire que notre systéme est le résultat 
d’une évolution lente et continue, échelonnée sur des siécles sans 
interruption. Ceci me rappelle une anecdote qui circulait a 
Oxford il y a une quarantaine d’années, alors que l’ambassadeur 
actuel de la Grande-Bretagne, Sir George Clerk, et mon ami 
fidéle M. Jacques Bardoux et moi y étions étudiants ensemble. 
Un riche Américain visitait les jardins d’un des colléges, et 
admirait beaucoup les pelouses. I] voulut voir le jardinier et 
lui demanda comment on faisait pour avoir un aussi splendide 
gazon. Le jardinier, innocemment, répondit au visiteur d’outre- 
atlantique: ‘Monsieur, c’est tout simple: on ensemence le 
terrain avec de bonnes graines; puis on arrose, on passe au 
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rouleau et 4 la tondeuse réguliérement—pendant trois siécles. » 
voila tout !’ 

Il y a pourtant une raison toute particuliére pour la 
les citoyens de la France et de ]’Angleterre doivent vpeudier le 
institutions réciproques, afin d’apprendre les uns des autr 
C’est que nos deux pays sont les seuls grands Etats d’Europe qu 
& une époque ott de nouveaux systémes de gouvernement ¢ 
été adoptés et ot la popularité des institutions parlementairé 
semble pencher vers son déclin, ont conservé un gouvernem 
démocratique et parlementaire. “ig 

Quelles que soient les différences qui existent entre nos det 
systémes, elles sont infiniment moins importantes que cette 
simple analogie. C’est parce que je viens d’un pays ot lon” 
respecte la liberté individuelle, ot les élections se font librement 
et ouvertement et od l’opinion publique s’exprime par le jeu dé 
institutions parlementaires, que j’ai éprouvé tant de a t 
de fierté 4 m’adresser 4 un public d’hommes et de femmes dont 
la patrie a apporté une contribution si longue et si éclatante @ 
histoire et 4 la pratique actuelle des libertés humaines. 


Joun Simon, 


Communications should be addressed to the Editor of the 
NINETEENTH CENTURY AND AFTER, 10 & 12 Orange Siredt, 
Leicester Square, W.C.2. 








